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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In presenting, for the fifth time, to the public the 
Atiantic Souvenir, the publishers can add little 
to what they have already said, on similar occasions. 
As before, they have been unceasing in their efforts 
to increase both the literary merits and the embellish- 
ments of the volume, and they have still to hope, that 
in a continuance of the kindness and liberal patronage 
hitherto bestowed, they may receive the reward of ex- 
ertions which have been zealously made, without con- 
sideration of trouble or expense. 

Much of the literary portion of the work has been 
supplied by writers already honourably and advanta- 
geously known; and it is hoped and believed that all 
of it will do credit to the gerius and talent of the 
country, which the publishers can truly say it has 


been their earnest desire to promote. -To the authors 
A2 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


they take this opportunity of returning their thanks, 
and they avail themselves of the same occasion to ex- 
press their regret, that want of room has compelled the 
postponement of many articles they were very desirous } 
to insert, and which they hope to be permitted to re- 
serve for another year. They beg again to solicit con- 
tributions for the future numbers of the work. 

In the embellishments and typographical execu- 
tion, it is believed considerable improvement has been 
made ; and that in both respects the present volume 
will be considered as doing credit to our improvement 
in the arts. 





Philadelphia, 1 October 1829. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


Birp of the heavens! whose matchless eye 
Alone can front the blaze of day, 

And, wandering through the radiant sky, 
Ne’er from the sunlight turns away, 

Whose ample wing was made to rise 
Majestic o’er the loftiest peak, 

On whose chill top the winter skies 
Around thy nest, in tempests speak, 

What ranger of the winds can dare, 

Proud mountain king! with thee compare 

Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 

Before thy native majesty, 

When thou hast ta’en thy seat alone, 

Upon thy cloud-encircled throne? 


Bird of the cliffs! thy noble form 
Might well be thought almost divine ; 
B 
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Born for the thunder and the storm, 
The mountain and the rock are thine ; 

And there, where never foot has been, ) 
Thy eyry is sublimely hung, 

Where low’ring skies their wrath begin, 
And loudest lullabies are sung 

By the fierce spirit of the blast, 

When, his snow mantle o’er him cast, 

He sweeps across the mountain top, 

With a dark fury nought can stop, 

And wings his wild, unearthly way 

Far through the clouded realms of day. | 


Bird of the sun! to thee—to thee 
The earliest tints of dawn are known, 
And ’tis thy proud delight to see 
The monarch mount his gorgeous throne, 
Throwing the crimson drapery by, 
That half impedes his glorious way, 
And mounting up the radiant sky, 
E’en what he is—the king of day! 
Before the regent of the skies 
Men shrink, and veil their dazzled eyes ; 
But thou, in royal majesty, 
Hast kingly rank as well as he, 
And with a steady, dauntless gaze, 
Thou meet’st the splendour of his blaze. 
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Bird of Columbia! well art thou 
An emblem of our native land; 

With unblench’d front and noble brow, 
Among the nations doom’d to stand ; 
Proud, like her mighty mountain woods ; 
Like her own rivers, wandering free ; 

And sending forth from hills and floods 
The joyous shout of liberty! 

Like thee, majestic bird! like thee, 

She stands in unbought majesty, 

With spreading wing, untired and strong, 

That dares a soaring far and long, 

That mounts aloft, nor looks below, 

And will not quail though tempests blow. 


The admiration of the earth, 
In grand simplicity she stands ; 
Like thee, the storms beheld her birth, 
And she was nursed by rugged hands; 
But, past the fierce and furious war, 
Her rising fame new glory brings, 
For kings and nobles come from far 
To seek the shelter of her wings. 
And like thee, rider of the cloud, 
She mounts the heavens, serene and proud, 
Great in a pure and noble fame, 
Great in her spotless champion’s name, 
And destined in her day to be 
Mighty as Rome—more nobly free. 
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My native land! my native land! 
To whom my thoughts will fondly turn ; 
For her the warmest hopes expand, 
For her the heart with fears will yearn. 
Oh! may she keep her eye, like thee, 
Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fix’d on the sun of liberty, 
By rank, by faction unbeguiled ; 
Remembering still the rugged road 
Our venerated fathers trod, 
When they through toil and danger prest, 
To gain their glorious bequest, 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who follow’d, ‘guard it well.’ 


Long on each mountain’s sun-crown’d height, 
And o’er each forest’s shadowy dell, 
May freedom’s banner meet the sight, 
And freedom’s pean loudly swell— 
Till every valley round about, 
And every stream that wanders free, 
Shall echo back the glorious shout, 
‘ This is the land of liberty !’ 
Long may her happiness be found 
Based on that firm and holy ground, 
And, like her population's sweep, 
Still spread abroad from deep to deep— 
Where day declines, where morning springs, 
The eagle stretches out her wings. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF HOPE LESLIE. 


Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke. 
Pore. 


Tue little secluded and quiet village of H. lies at no 
great distance from our ‘literary emporium.’ It was 
never remarked or remarkable for any thing, save one 
mournful preeminence, to those who sojourned within 
its borders—it was duller even than common villages. 
The young men of the better class all emigrated. The 
most daring spirits adventured on the sea. Some went 
to Boston; some to the south; and some to the west; 
and left a community of women who lived like nuns, 
with the advantage of more liberty and fresh air, but 
without the consolation and excitement of a religious 
vow. Literally, there was not a single young gentle- 
man in the village—nothing in manly shape to which 
these desperate circumstances could give the form and 
quality and use of a beau. Some dashing city blades, 
who once strayed from the turnpike to this sequestered 
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spot, averred that the girls stared at them as if, like 
Miranda, they would have exclaimed— 


; ‘What is’t? a spirit? 

Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 

It carries a brave form :—But ’tis a spirit.’ 
A peculiar fatality hung over this devoted place. If 
death seized on either head of a family, he was sure to 
take the husband; every woman in H. was a widow 
or maiden ; and it is a sad fact, that when the holiest 
office of the church was celebrated, they were compel- 
led to borrow deacons from an adjacent village. But, 
incredible as it may be, there was no great diminution 
of happiness in consequence of the absence of the no- 
bler sex. Mothers were occupied with their children 
and housewifery, and the young ladies read their books 
with as much interest as if they had lovers to discuss 
them with, and worked their frills and capes as dili- 
gently, and wore them as complacently, as if they 
were to be seen by manly eyes. Never were there 
pleasanter gatherings or parties (for that was the word 
even in their nomenclature) than those of the young 
girls of H. There was no mincing—no affectation— 
no hope of passing for what they were not—no envy 
of the pretty and fortunate—no insolent triumph over 
the plain and demure and neglected,—but all was 
good will and good humour. They were a pretty cir- 
cle of girls—a garland of bright fresh flowers. Never 
were there more sparkling glances,—never sweeter 
smiles—nor more of them. Their present was all 
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health and cheerfulness; and their future, not the 
gloomy perspective of dreary singleness, for some- 
where in the passage of life they were sure to be mated. 
Most of the young men who had abandoned their na- 
tive soil, as soon as they found themselves getting 
along, loyally returned to lay their fortunes at the feet 
of the companions of their childhood. 

The girls made occasional visits to Boston, and oc- 
casiona] journeys to various parts of the country, for 
they were all enterprising and independent, and had 
the characteristic New England avidity for seizing a 
‘ privilege ;’ and in these various ways, to borrow a 
phrase of their good grandames, ‘a door was. opened 
for them,’ and in due time they fulfilled the destiny of 
women. 

We spoke strictly, and a la lettre, when we said 
that in the village of H. there was not a single beau. 
But on the outskirts of the town, at a pleasant farm, 
embracing hill and valley, upland and meadow land; 
in a neat house, looking to the south, with true eco- 
nomy of sunshine and comfort, and overlooking the 
prettiest winding stream that ever sent up its spark- 
ling beauty to the eye, and flanked on the north by a 
rich maple grove, beautiful in spring and summer, and 
glorious in autumn, and the kindest defence in win- 
ter;—on this farm and in this house dwelt a youth, to 
fame unknown, but known and loved by every inhabi- 
tant of H., old and young, grave and gay, lively and se- 
vere. Ralph Hepburn was one of nature’s favourites. 
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He had a figure that would have adorned courts and 
cities; and a face that adorned human nature, for it 
was full of good humour, kindheartedness, spirit, and 
intelligence ; and driving the plough or wielding the 
scythe, his cheek flushed with manly and profitable 
exercise, he looked as if he had been moulded in a 
poet’s fancy—as farmers look in Georgics and Pasto- 
rals. His gifts were by no means all external. He 
wrote verses in every album in the village, and very 
pretty album verses they were, and numerous too—for 
the number of aibums was equivalent to the whole fe- 
male population. He was admirable at pencil sketches; 
and once with a little paint, the refuse of a house 
painting, he achieved an admirable portrait of his 
grandmother and her cat. There was, to be sure, a 
striking likeness between the two figures, but he was 
limited to the same colours for both; and besides, it was 
not out of nature, for the old lady and her cat had pur- 
red together in the chimney corner, till their physiog- 
nomies bore an obvious resemblance to each other. 
Ralph had a talent for music too. His voice was the 
sweetest of all the Sunday choir, and one would have 
fancied, from the bright eyes that were turned on him 
from the long line and double lines of treble and coun- 
ter singers, that Ralph Hepburn was a note book, or 
that the girls listened with their eyes as well as their 
ears. Ralph did not restrict himself to psalmody. He 
had an ear so exquisitely susceptible to the ‘touches of 
sweet harmony,’ that he discovered, by the stroke of his 
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axe, the musical capacities of certain species of wood, 
and he made himself a violin of chesnut, and drew 
strains from it, that if they could not create a soul un- 
der the ribs of death, could make the prettiest feet and 
the lightest hearts dance, an achievement far more to 
Ralph’s taste than the aforesaid miracle. In short, it 
seemed as if nature, in her love of compensation, had 
showered on Ralph all the gifts that are usually diffu- 
sed through a community of beaux. Yet Ralph was 
no prodigy; none of his talents were in excess, but all 
in moderate degree. No genius was ever so good hu- 
moured, so useful, so practical; and though, in his 
small and modest way,a Crichton, he was not, like 
most universal geniuses, good for nothing for any par- 
ticular office in life. His farm was not a pattern farm 
—a prize farm for an agricultural society, but in won- 
derful order considering—his miscellaneous pursuits. 
He was the delight of his grandfather for his sagacity 
in hunting bees—the old man’s favourite, in truth his 
only pursuit. He was so skilled in woodcraft that the 
report of his gun was as certain a signal of death as 
the tolling of a church bell. The fish always caught 
at his bait. He manufactured half his farming uten- 
sils, improved upon old inventions, and struck out 
some new ones; tamed partridges—the most untamea- 
ble of all the feathered tribe; domesticated squirrels; 
rivalled Scheherazade herself in telling stories, strange 
and long—the latter quality being essential at a coun- 
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try fireside; and, in short, Ralph made a perpetual ho- 
liday of a life of labour. 

Every girl in the village street knew when Ralph's 
wagon or sleigh traversed it; indeed, there was scarcely 
a house to which the horses did not, as if by instinct, 
turn up while their master greeted its fair tenants. 
This state of affairs had continued for two winters and 
two summers since Ralph came to his majority and, 
by the death of his father, to the sole proprietorship of 
the ‘ Hepburn farm,’—the name his patrimonial acres 
had obtained from the singular circumstance (in our 
moving country) of their having remained in the same 
family for four generations. Never was the matrimo- 
nial destiny of a young lord, or heir just come to his 
estate, more thoroughly canvassed than young Hep- 
burn’s by mothers, aunts, daughters, and nieces. But 
Ralph, perhaps from sheer good heartedness, seemed 
reluctant to give to one the heart that diffused rays of 
sunshine through the whole village. 

With all decent people he eschewed the doctrines of 
a certain erratic female lecturer on the odious mono- 
poly of marriage, yet Ralph, like a tender hearted 
judge, hesitated to place ona single brow the crown 
matrimonial which so many deserved, and which, 
though Ralph .was far enough from a coxcomb, he 
could not but see so many coveted. 

Whether our hero perceived that his mind was be- 
coming elated or distracted with this general favour, 
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or that he observed a dawning of rivalry among the 
fair competitors, or whatever was the cause, the fact 
was, that he by degrees circumscribed his visits, and 
finally concentrated them in the family of his aunt 
Courland. 

Mrs. Courland was a widow, and Ralph was the kind- 
est of nephews to her, and the kindest of cousins to her 
children. To their mother he seemed their guardian 
angel. That the five lawless, daring little urchins did 
not drown themselves when they were swimming, nor 
shoot themselves when they were shooting, was, in 
her eyes, Ralph’s merit; and then ‘ he was so attentive 
to Alice, her only daughter—a brother could not be 
kinder.’ But who would not be kind to Alice? she 
was a sweet girl of seventeen, not beautiful, not hand- 
some perhaps,—but pretty enough—with soft hazel 
eyes, a profusion of light brown hair, always in the 
neatest trim, and a mouth that could not but be lovely 
and loveable, for all kind and tender affections were 
playing about it. Though Alice was the only daugh- 
ter of a doting mother, the only sister of five loving 
boys, the only niece of three single, fond aunts, and, 
last and greatest, the only cousin of our only beau, 
Ralph Hepburn, no girl of seventeen was ever more 
disinterested, unassuming, unostentatious, and un- 
spoiled. Ralph and Alice had always lived on terms 
of cousinly affection—an affection of a neutral tint 
that they never thought of being shaded into the deep 
dye of a more tender passion. Ralph rendered her 
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all cousinly offices. If he had twenty damsels to es- 
cort, not an uncommon case, he never forgot Alice. 
When he returned from any little excursion, he al- 
ways brought some graceful offering to Alice. 

He had lately paid a visit to Boston. It was at the 
season of the periodical inundation of annuals. He 
brought two of the prettiest to Alice. Ah! little did 
she think they were to prove Pandora’s box to her. 
Poor simple girl! she sat down to read them, as if an 
annual were meant to be read, and she was honestly 
interested and charmed. Her mother observed her 
delight. ‘‘ What have you there, Alice?” she asked. 
‘*Oh the prettiest story, mamma !—two such tried faith- 
ful lovers, and married at last! It ends beautifully : I 
hate love stories that don’t end in marriage.” 

** And so do I, Alice,”’ exclaimed Ralph, who enter- 
ed at the moment, and for the first time Alice felt her 
cheeks tingle at his approach. He had brought a bas- 
ket, containing a choice plant he had obtained for her, 
and she laid down the annual and went with him to 
the garden to see it set by his own hand. 

Mrs. Courland seized upon the annual with avidity. 
She had imbibed a literary taste in Boston, where the 
best and happiest years of her life were passed. She 
had some literary ambition too. She read the North 
American Review from beginning to end, and she 
fancied no conversation could be sensible or improving 
that was not about books. But she had been effectu- 
ally prevented, by the necessities of a narrow income, 
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and by the unceasing wants of five teasing boys, from 
indulging her literary inclinations; for Mrs. Courland, 
like all New England women, had been taught to con- 
sider domestic duties as the first temporal duties of her 
sex. She had recently seen some of the native pro- 
ductions with which the press is daily teeming, and 
which certainly have a tendency to dispel our early 
illusions about the craft of authorship. She had even 
felt some obscure intimations, within her secret soul, 
that she might herself become an author. The annual 
was destined to fix her fate. She opened it—the pub- 
lisher had written the names of the authors of the ano- 
nymous pieces against their productions. Among 
them she found some of the familiar friends of her 
childhood and youth. 

If, by a sudden gift of second sight, she had seen 
them enthroned as kings and queens, she would not 
have been more astonished. She turned to their 
pieces, and read them, as perchance no one else ever 
did, from beginning to end—faithfully. Not a sen- 
tence—a sentence! not a word was skipped. She 
paused to consider commas, colons, and dashes. All 
the art and magic of authorship were made level to her 
comprehension, and when she closed the book, she 
felt a call to become an author, and before she retired 
to bed she obeyed the call, as if it had been, in truth, 
a divinity stirring within her. In the morning she 
presented an article to her public, consisting of her 
own family and a few select friends. All applauded, 
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and every voice, save one, was unanimous for publi- 
cation—that one was Alice. She was a modest, prus 
dent girl; she feared failure, and feared notoriety still 
more. Her mother laughed at her childish scruples. 
The piece was sent off, and in due time graced the 
pages ofan annual. Mrs. Courland’s fate was now 
decided. She had, to use her own phrase, started in 
the career of letters, and she was no Atalanta to be se- 
duced from her straight onward way. She was a so- 
cial, sympathetic, good hearted creature too, and she 
could not bear to go forth in the golden field to reap 
alone. 

She was, besides, a prudent woman, as most of her 
countrywomen are, and the little pecuniary equivalent 
for this delightful exercise of talents was not over- 
looked. Mrs. Courland, as we have somewhere said, 
had three single sisters—worthy women they were— 
but nobody ever dreamed of their taking to author- 
ship. She, however, held them all in sisterly estima- 
tion. Their talents were magnified as the talents of 
persons who live in a circumscribed sphere are apt to 
be, particularly if seen through the dilating medium 
of affection. 

Miss Anne, the oldest, was fond of flowers, a suc- 
cessful cultivator, and a diligent student of the science 
of botany. All this taste and knowledge, Mrs. Cour- 
land thought, might be turned to excellent account ; 
and she persuaded Miss Anne to write a little book 
entitled ‘Familiar Dialogues on Botany.’ The se- 
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cond sister, Miss Ruth, had a turn for education 
(‘bachelor’s wives and maid’s children are always 
well taught’), and Miss Ruth undertook a popular 
treatise on that subject. Miss Sally, the youngest, 
was the saint of the family, and she doubted about the 
propriety of a literary occupation, till her scruples were 
overcome by the fortunate suggestion that her coup 
d’essai should be a Saturday night book entitled ‘Sol- 
emn Hours,’—and solemn hours they were to their un- 
happy readers. Mrs. Courland next besieged her old 
mother. ‘ You know, mamma,” she said, “‘ you have 
such a precious fund of anecdotes of the revolution 
and the French war, and you talk just like the ‘ Annals 
of the Parish,’ and I am certain you can write a book 
fully as good.” 

‘¢ My child, you are distracted! I write a dreadful 
. poor hand, and I never learned to spell—no girls did 
in my time.” 

‘* Spell! that is not of the least consequence—the 
printers correct the spelling.” 

But the honest old lady would not be tempted on the 
erusade, and her. daughter consoled herself with the 
reflection that if she would not write, she was an ad- 
mirable subject to be written about, and her diligent 
fingers worked off three distinct stories in which the 
old lady figured. 

Mrs. Courland’s ambition, of course, embraced within 
its widening circle her favourite nephew Ralph. She 
had always thought him a genius, and genius in her 
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estimation was the philosopher’s stone. In his youth 
she had laboured to persuade his father to send him to 
Cambridge, but the old man uniformly replied that 
Ralph ‘ was a smart lad on the farm, and steady, and by 
that he knew he was no genius.’ As Ralph’s charac- 
ter was developed, and talent after talent broke forth, 
his aunt renewed her lamentations over his ignoble 
destiny. That Ralph was useful, good, and happy— 
the most difficult and rare results achieved in life— 
was nothing, so long as he was but a farmer in H. 
Once she did half persuade him to turn painter, but his 
good sense and filial duty triumphed over her elo- 
quence, and suppressed the hankerings after distinc- 
tion that are innate in every human breast, from the 
little ragged chimneysweep that hopes to be a bess, to 
the political aspirant whose bright goal is the presiden- 
tial chair. : 
Now Mrs. Courland fancied Ralph might climb the 
steep of fame without quitting his farm; occasional 
authorship was compatible with his vocation. But 
alas! she could not persuade Ralph to pluck the laurels 
that she saw ready grown to his hand. She was not 
offended, for she was the best natured woman in the 
world, but she heartily pitied him, and seldom men- 
tioned his name without repeating that stanza of 
Gray’s, inspired for the consolation of hopeless obscu- 
rity : 


‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene,’ &c. 
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Poor Alice’s sorrows we have reserved to the last, 
for they were heaviest. ‘Alice,’ her mother said, ‘ was 
gifted; she was well educated, well informed; she 
was every thing necessary to be an author.’ But Alice 
resisted ; and, though the gentlest, most complying of 
all good daughters, she would have resisted to the death 
—she would as soon have stood in a pillory as appeared 
in print. Her mother, Mrs. Courland, was not an obsti- 
nate woman, and gave up in despair. But still our poor 
heroine was destined to be the victim of this cacoethes 
scribendi ; for Mrs. Courland divided the world into two 
classes, or rather parts—authors and subjects for au- 
thors; the one active, the other passive. At first blush 
one would have thought the village of H. rather a bar- 
ren field for such a reaper as Mrs. Courland, but her 
zeal and indefatigableness worked wonders. She con- 
verted the stern scholastic divine of H. into as much 
of a La Roche as she could describe; a tall wrinkled 
bony old woman, who reminded her of Meg Merrilies, 
sat for a witch; the school master for an Ichabod 
Crane; a poor half witted boy was made to utter as 
much pathos and sentiment and wit as she could put 
into his lips; and a crazy vagrant was a God-send to 
her. Then every ‘ wide spreading elm,’ ‘ blasted pine,’ 
or ‘gnarled oak,’ flourished on her pages. The village 
church and school house stood there according to their 
actual dimensions. One old pilgrim house was as pro- 
lifie as haunted tower or ruined abbey. It was survey- 
C 
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ed outside, ransacked inside, and again made habitable 
for the reimbodied spirits of its founders. 

The most kind hearted of women, Mrs. Courland’s 
interests Came to be so at variance with the prosperity 
of the little community of H., that a sudden calamity, 
a death, a funeral, were fortunate events to her. To 
do her justice she felt them ina twofold capacity. 
She wept as a woman, and exulted as an author. 
The days of the calamities of authors have passed by. 
We have all wept over Otway and shivered at the 
thought of Tasso. But times are changed. The 
lean sheaf is devouring the full one. A new class of 
sufferers has arisen, and there is nothing more touch- 
ing in all the memoirs Mr. D’Israeli has collected, than 
the trials of poor Alice, tragi-comic though they were. 
Mrs. Courland’s new passion ran most naturally in the 
worn channel of maternal affection. Her boys were 
too purely boys for her art—but Alice, her sweet 
Alice, was preeminently lovely in the new light in 
which she now placed every object. Not an incident 
of her life but was inscribed on her mother’s memory, 
and thence transferred to her pages, by way of precept, 
or example, or pathetic or ludicrous circumstance. She 
regretted now, for the first time, that Alice had no 
lover whom she might introduce among her dramatis 
persone. Once her thoughts did glance on Ralph, 
but she had not quite merged the woman in the au- 
thor; she knew instinctively that Alice would be par- 
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ticularly offended at being thus paired with Ralph. 
But Alice’s public life was not limited to her mother’s 
productions. She was the darling niece of her three 
aunts. She had studied botany with the eldest, and 
Miss Anne had recorded in her private diary all her 
favourite’s clever remarks during their progress in the 
science. This diary was now a mine of gold to her, 
and faithfully worked up for a circulating medium. 
But, most trying of all to poor Alice, was the attitude 
in which she appeared in her aunt Sally’s ‘solemn 
hours.’ Every aspiration of piety to which her young 
lips had given utterance was there printed. She felt 
as if she were condemned to say her prayers in the 
market place. Every act of kindness, every deed of 
charity, she had ever performed, were produced to the 
public. Alice would have been consoled if she had 
known how small that public was; but, as it was, she 
felt like a modest country girl when she first enters an 
apartment hung on every side with mirrors, when, 
shrinking from observation, she sees in every direction 
her image multiplied and often distorted ; for, notwith- 
standing Alice’s dutiful respect for her good aunts, 
and her consciousness of their affectionate intentions, 
she could not but perceive that they were unskilled 
painters. She grew afraid to speak or to act, and 
from being the most artless, frank, and, at home, so- 
cial little creature in the world, she became as silent 
and as stiff as a statue. And, in the circle of her 
young associates; her natural gaiety was constantly 
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checked by their winks and smiles, and broader allu- 
sions to her multiplied portraits; for they had instantly 
recognized them through the thin veil of feigned 
names of persons and places. They called her a blue 
stocking too; for they had the vulgar notion that every 
body must be tinged that lived under the same roof 
with an author. Our poor victim was afraid to speak 
of a book—worse than that, she was afraid to touch 
one, and the last Waverley novel actually lay in the 
house a month before she opened it. She avoided 
wearing even a blue ribbon, as fearfully as a forsaken 
damsel shuns the colour of green. 

It was during the height of this literary fever in the 
Courland family, that Ralph Hepburn, as has been 
mentioned, concentrated all his visiting there. He 
was of a compassionate disposition, and he knew Alice 
was, unless relieved by him, in solitary possession of 
their once social parlour, while her mother and aunts 
were driving their quills in their several apartments. 

Oh! what a changed place was that parlour! Not 
the tower of Babel, after the builders had forsaken it, 
exhibited a sadder reverse; not a Lancaster school, 
when the boys have left it,a more striking contrast. 
Mrs. Courland and her sisters were all ‘talking wo- 
men,’ and too generous to encroach on one another's 
rights and happiness. They had acquired the power 
to hear and speak simultaneously. Their parlour was 
the general gathering place, a sort of village exchange, 
where all the innocent gossips, old and young, met 
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together. ‘There are tongues in trees,’ and surely 
there seemed to be tongues in the very walls of that 
vocal parlour. Every thing there had a social aspect. 
There was something agreeable and conversable in the 
litter of netting and knitting work, of sewing imple- 
ments, and all the signs and shows of happy female 
occupation. 

Now, all was as orderly as a town drawing room in 
company hours. Not a sound was heard there save 
Ralph’s and Alice’s voices, mingling in soft and sup- 
pressed murmurs, as if afraid of breaking the chain of 
their aunt’s ideas, or, perchance, of too rudely jarring 
a tenderer chain. One evening, after tea, Mrs. Cour- 
land remained with her daughter, instead of retiring, 
as usual, to her writing desk.—‘‘ Alice, my dear,”’ said 
the good mother, ‘I have noticed for a few days past 
that you look out of spirits. You will listen to nothing 
I say on that subject; but if you would try it, my dear, 
if you would only try it, you would find there is no- 
thing so tranquillizing as the occupation of writing.” 

‘* T shall never try it, mamma.” 

“You are afraid of being called a blue stocking. 
Ah! Ralph, how are you?”—Ralph entered at this mo- 
ment.—* Ralph, tell me honestly, do you not think it 
a weakness in Alice to be so afraid of blue stockings?” 

‘“*It would be a pity, aunt, to put blue stockings on 
such pretty feet as Alice’s.”’ 

Alice blushed and smiled, and her mother said— 
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‘¢ Nonsense, Ralph; you should bear in mind the cele- 
brated saying of the Edinburgh wit—‘ no matter how 
blue the stockings are, if the petticoats are long enough 
to hide them.’ ” 

** Hide Alice’s feet! Oh aunt, worse and worse!” 

‘* Better hide her feet, Ralph, than her talents—that 
is a sin for which both she and you will have to an- 
swer. Oh! you and Alice need not exchange such 
significant glances! You are doing yourselves and 
the public injustice, and you have no idea how easy 
writing is.”’ 

‘¢ Easy writing, but hard reading, aunt.” 

‘*That’s false modesty, Ralph. If I had but your 
opportunities to collect materials’’—Mrs. Courland did 
not know that in literature, as in some species of ma- 
nufacture, the most exquisite productions are wrought 
from the smallest quantity of raw material—‘‘ There’s 
your journey to New York, Ralph,” she continued, 
‘¢ you might have made three capital articles out of 
that. The revolutionary officer would have worked 
up for the ‘ Legendary;’ the mysterious lady for the 
‘Token;’ and the man in black for the ‘ Remember 
Me ;’—all founded on fact, all romantic and pathetic.”’ 

‘¢ But mamma,” said Alice, expressing in words what 
Ralph’s arch smile expressed almost as plainly, ‘‘ you 
know the officer drank too much; and the mysterious 
lady turned out to be a runaway milliner; and the man 
in black—oh! what a theme for a pathetic story !—the 
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man in black was a widower, on his way to Newhaven, 
where he was to select his third wife from three re- 
commended candidates.” 

‘* Pshaw! Alice: do you suppose it is necessary to . 
tell things precisely as they are?” 

‘* Alice is wrong, aunt, and youare right; and if she 
will open her writing desk for me, I will sit down this 
moment, and write a story—a true story—true from 
beginning to end; and if it moves you, my dear aunt, 
if it meets your approbation, my destiny is decided.” 

Mrs. Courland was delighted; she had slain the giant, 
and she saw fame and fortune smiling on her favourite. 
She arranged the desk for him herself; she prepared a 
folio sheet of paper, folded the ominous margins ; and 
was so absorbed in her bright visions, that she did not 
hear a little by-talk between Ralph and Alice, nor see 
the tell-tale flush on their cheeks, nor notice the per- 
turbation with which Alice walked first to one win- 
dow and then to another, and finally settled herself to 
that best of all sedatives—hemming a ruffle. Ralph 
chewed off the end of his quill, mended his pen twice, 
though his aunt assured him ‘ printers did not mind the 
penmanship,’ and had achieved a single line when Mrs. 
Courland’s vigilant eye was averted by the entrance 
of her servant girl, who put a packet into her hands. 
She looked at the direction, cut the string, broke the 
seals, and took out a periodical fresh from the publisher. 
She opened at the first article—a strangely mingled 
current of maternal pride and literary triumph rushed 
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through her heart and brightened her face. She whis- 
pered to the servant a summons to all her sisters to 
the parlour, and an intimation, sufficiently intelligible 
to them, of her joyful reason for interrupting them. 
Our readers will sympathize with her, and with 
Alice too, when we disclose to them the secret of her 
joy. The article in question was a clever composition 
written by our devoted Alice when she was at school. 
One of her fond aunts had preserved it; and aunts and 
mother had combined in the pious fraud of giving it to 
the public, unknown to Alice. They were perfectly 
aware of her determination never to be an author. 
But they fancied it was the mere timidity of an un- 
fledged bird; and that when, by their innocent artifice, 
she found that her pinions could soar in a literary atmo- 
sphere, she would realize the sweet fluttering sensa- 
tions they had experienced at their first flight. The 
good souls all hurried to the parlour, eager to witness 
the coup de théatre. Miss Sally’s pen stood emblema- 
tically erect in her turban; Miss Ruth, in her haste, 
had overset her inkstand, and the drops were trickling 
down her white dressing, or, as she now called it, 
writing gown; and Miss Anne had a wild flower in 
her hand, as she hoped, of an undescribed species, 
which, in her joyful agitation, she most unluckily 
picked to pieces. All bit their lips to keep impatient 
congratulation from bursting forth. Ralph was so in- 
tent on his writing, and Alice on her hemming, that 
neither noticed the irruption; and Mrs. Courland was 
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obliged twice to speak to her daughter before she 
could draw her attention. 

‘* Alice, look here—Alice, my dear.”’ 

‘¢ What is it, mamma? something new of yours?’ 

‘¢ No; guess again, Alice.”’ 

‘* Of one of my aunts, of course ?”’ 

‘‘ Neither, dear, neither. Come and look for your- 
self, and see if you can then tell whose it is.” 

Alice dutifully laid aside her work, approached and 
took the book. The moment her eye glanced on the 
fatal page, all her apathy vanished—deep crimson 
overspread her cheeks, brow, and neck. She burst 
into tears of irrepressible vexation, and threw the book 
into the blazing fire. 

The gentle Alice! Never had she been guilty of 
such an ebullition of temper. Her poor dismayed 
aunts retreated; her mother looked at her in mute as- 
tonishment; and Ralph, struck with her emotion, 
started from the desk, and would have asked an expla- 
nation, but Alice exclaimed—* Don’t say any thing 
about it, mamma—I cannot bear it now.” 

Mrs. Courland knew instinctively that Ralph would 
sympathize entirely with Alice, and quite willing to 
avoid an éclaircissement, she said—‘‘ Some other time, 
Ralph, I'll tell you the whole. Show me now what 
you have written. How have you begun?” 

Ralph handed her the paper with a novice’s trem- 
bling hand. 

‘Qh! how very little! and so scratched and inter- 
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lined! but never mind—‘c’est le premier pas qui 
coute.’”’ 

While making these general observations, the good 
mothef was getting out and fixing her spectacles, and 
Alice and Ralph had retreated behind her. Alice rest- 
ed her head on his shoulder, and Ralph’s lips were not 
far from her ear. Whether he was soothing her ruf- 
fled spirit, or what he was doing, is not recorded. 
Mrs. Courland read and re-read the sentence. She 
dropped a tear on it. She forgot her literary aspira- 
tions for Ralph and Alice—forgot she was herself an 
author—forgot every thing but the mother; and rising, 
embraced them both as her dear children, and express- 
ed, in her raised and moistened eye, consent to their 
union, which Ralph had dutifully and prettily asked 


in that short and true story of his love for his sweet 
cousin Alice. 


In due time the village of H. was animated with the 
celebration of Alice’s nuptials: and when her mother 
and aunts saw her the happy mistress of the Hepburn 
farm, and the happiest of wives, they relinquished, 
without a sigh, the hope of ever seeing her an Av- 
THOR. 





VISION OF DEATH. 
BY FREDERIC MELLEN. 
‘Fair Earth! such destiny for thee was made.”’ 


I stoop on the uplifted hills, 

At that bright hour when sunset fills 
All earth with beauty :—the cool breeze, 
As it crept upward through the trees, 
Came from the busy haunts of men 
Like a faint sigh,—and slept again. 


I saw a long and silent crowd 

Wind through the woods,—and heads were bow’d 
As the slow hearse creak’d on its way, 

Veil’d in its deathlike canopy. 

A low deep voice breath’d on the air, 

Like the wind’s whisper,—‘ Death is there!’ 


I look’d far down the misty vale, 
And cheerily o’er hill and dale 
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The harvest song came loud and clear; 
And, faintly chiming on the ear, 

The far off tinkling of the bells, 

From the lake side and forest dells, 
As the slow herds toil’d on their way, 
Swept by like some sweet melody. 


I saw by that lake’s silver flood, 

Hush’d as the deep wood’s solitude, 

A new made grave ;—and flowers were springing 
From the fresh mould, and birds were singing 
Their requiem o’er that lonely one, 

Who slept forgotten and alone. 

Faintly that voice breath’d on the air, 

Like the wave’s murmur,—‘ Death is there!’ 


I look’d upon the gentle flowers, 

And thought how soon the wintry hours 
Would mourn, along the bleak hill side, 

That forms so fair should e’er have died; 
And sadly on the cold damp air, 

The night wind whisper’d,—‘ Death is there!’ 


I turn’d, and look’d upon the sky, 

And saw the evening clouds go by; 

And thought on those whose smiles and tears 
On earth had ceased,—whose few brief years 
Had pass’d like one short summer day, 

In sunshine and in smiles away. 
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I thought on those to whom ’twas given, 
To sweep the golden harps of heaven ; 
And voices chanted in the air 

In seraph tones,—‘ Death is not there !’ 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Tue birds, when winter shades the sky, 
Fly o’er the seas away, , 

Where laughing isles in sunshine lie, 
And summer breezes play. 

And thus the friends, that flutter near 
While fortune’s sun is warm, 

Are startled if a cloud appear, 
And fly before the storm. 


But when from winter’s howling plains 
Each other warbler’s past, 
The little snow-bird still remains, 
And cherups midst the blast. 
Love, like that bird, when friendship’s throng 
With fortune’s sun depart, 
Still lingers with its cheerful song, 
And nestles on the heart. 











THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


How unstable is human opinion! In childhood we 
look forward to the years of maturity for the consum- 
mation of our dream of happiness; and when that pe- 
riod has arrived, we call up the recollections of youth, 
and they bloom again as spots of green in the desert. 

I passed my boyhood in a village far remote from our 
populous cities, and the occurrences of those thought- 
less days made so deep an impression, that at this dis- 
tant period they retain their freshness, and doubtless 
will do so even to the close of life. The joys of youth 
' take deep root in the mind and bloom for years, whe- 
ther it be winter or spring with us; but the pleasures of 
after life are but as flowers of a season, that blossom 
for a day and fade, and fresh seed must be scattered be- 
fore others appear. 

I revisited the village not long since, after an ab- 
sence of many years. It had undergone numerous 
changes, and, as I walked along the streets, many 
new faces presented themselves, and but few of the 
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old ones were to be seen. In fact, time had rendered 
me a stranger in a strange place, though I had ima- 
gined that all would be as familiar to me as my own 
fireside, and that my welcome would have been as 
cordial. 

With feelings of disappointment, I extended my 
walk to the commons beyond the skirts of the village, 
where the school house stood. That had undergone 
no change; it was still the same, but it struck me that 
time had materially diminished it in magnitude. It is 
remarkable how our optics deceive us at different 
stages of life. LIlooked around with delight, for every 
thing was familiar to me; but the picture was now in 
miniature. Objects that I had considered remote were 
near at hand, and mountains had dwindled away to 
comparative mole-hills. 

While enjoying the recollections that the scene 
awakened, the door of the school house opened, and a 
man approached. He would have been known among 
a thousand, by his step and air, for a country school 
master. After an awkward bow, he said, 

‘¢ A pleasant evening, sir. A charming landscape, 
and you appear to enjoy it.” 

‘¢ Yes; it is delightful to look upon familiar faces af- 
ter a long separation.” 

He gazed at me earnestly, and muttered, ‘“‘ Faces! 
I have surely seen that face before !”’ 

‘* Very possibly! but not within twenty years.”’ 

‘* At that period I was a pupil in this school,’’ said 
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he, “‘and if I mistake not, you were also.’”’ I answer- 
ed in the affirmative. He grasped me immediately 
by the hand, and, shaking it cordially, called me by my 
name. ‘ But,” continued he, ‘ you appear not to re- 
member me !"’ 

‘‘ True; the human countenance is a tablet upon 
which time is constantly scribbling new characters and 
obliterating the old, and his hand has been busily em- 
ployed upon your front ?”’ 

‘* Yes; another story has been written there since 
the time when we used to lie in wait by a salt lick, at 
midnight, for the coming deer, or glide over the sur- 
face of the river, with a fire in the stern of our canoe, 
to light us to the hiding places of the salmon trout.”’ 

I knew him now to be the same who had been my 
constant companion in the excursions of my boyhood. 
‘* But how is this?” I exclaimed: ‘‘ have the duties of 
the school devolved upon you? Where is our old pre- 
ceptor ?”’ 

‘* Debemur morti nos nostraque !”’ 

‘* Dead !” 

‘¢ So his tombstone informs us; and in this instance 
it speaks the truth, contrary to the usual practice of 
tombstones. He took a cold by exposing himself, 
when overheated by the labour of a severe flagellation 
inflicted upon the broad shoulders of a dull urchin. 
You may remember that his manner of teaching was 
impressive, for he rigidly pursued the ancient system 
of imparting knowledge.” 
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**O! Tremember. And doubtless you are as great a 
terror to the rising generation as he was to us and 
our companions. Well, I might have foretold your 
destiny. Our inclinations are early developed: and it 
was a prime joke with you, as soon as the school was 
dismissed, to put on the teacher’s gown, cap and 
spectacles, and seating yourself in his large oaken 
chair, call upon us, with mock gravity, to go through 
the forms we had just finished.” 

‘** You may also remember,” said the school master, 
‘¢that upon one of these occasions you clambered up 
behind me, and gave me a libation from an inkhorn, 
while the master was standing in the doorway, the 
only one present who could not enter into the spirit 
of the farce we were performing.” 

** Nor did we highly applaud his epilogue to our en- 
tertainment. But where are they now, who joined in 
our thoughtless amusements on that day ?”’ 

‘¢ Scattered as far apart as the four corners of the 
earth! A small room there contained them, and they 
found happiness in it; but grown to man’s estate, they 
roamed the wide world in pursuit of the phantom, and 
it eluded their grasp.” 

‘* What became of little Dick Gaylove, who, on that 
occasion, was detected making a profile of our old pre- 
ceptor on the door? He was a promising lad, the 
pride of his father’s heart, and a universal favourite in 
the school.” 

‘‘ He was indeed a boy of fine talents: but judge not 

D 
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of the fruit from the flower. He left the village for 
the metropolis, and was educated to the bar. He was 
admired and caressed by his acquaintance, became dis- 
sipated, ruined his father’s fortune, and died the death 
of a prodigal -at five and twenty.” 

“ And his brother Tom, who overturned the bench 
upon which Jack Williams and his cousin were seat- 
ed?” 

‘¢ He imitated the example set by father Adam; and 
by cultivating the earth, supported his aged parents. 
If more would do so, the world would be happier.” 

As we walked to the village he gave me a brief his- 
tory of the whole of our school mates, and the picture 
presented a vast deal more of shade than sunshine. 
Life may be compared to a tree in full bearing. Of 
the multitude of blossoms, how many are nipped in the 
bud! Of the fruit, more than half falls in its green 
state, and of that which attains maturity, much goes 
to decay before it is gathered to use. 














THE DELUGE. 


BY FREDERIC S. ECKARD. 


Ove last strong effort and he gain’d 
A refuge on the steep, 

The lingering rock which yet remain’d 
Uplifted from the deep; 

He had invoked despair,—she gave 

A strength to stem the torrent wave 
And whirlwind’s iron sweep, 

And now were won, that contest o’er, 

A few dark hours of anguish more. 


There was no hope! a frowning sky 
Had veil’d the sun in gloom, 

And fearful sounds were rushing by 
Like wailings for the doom ; 

He look’d around—the waters lay 

Wild and remorseless o’er their prey, 
An universal tomb, 

Yet from his glance they could not hide 

The frightful secrets of their tide. 
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There was no hope! and now he stood 
Upon that towering hill, 

Erect and stern and unsubdued, 
And calm midst utter ill. 

So long: had storm and-madness been, 

And vengeance ruled the tortured scene 
To desolate and kill, 

That with the lightning’s lurid glow, 

His thoughts flash’d wildly o’er his wo: 


‘¢ Earth! earth! the doom may be withdrawn, 
The raging wave subside, 

And God’s pure day once more may dawn 
In brightness far and wide ; 

But yet, though surge and cloud disperse, 

A consciousness of this strange curse, 
By which thy children died, 

Shall through all future ages be 

Like a dim terror laid on thee! 


‘* Fierce and unnatural in thy crime, 
Darkly thy fate is cast; 

Waning from nature’s earlier prime, 
Thy strength for aye has past ; 

Thousands of giant mind and form, 

Struggling like angels with the storm, 
Yet overwhelm’d at last; 

And all we cherish’d swept away, 

As things too worthless for the day.”’ 
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The voice was hush’d—a sudden bound, 
A foaming on the wave, 
And the vex’d waters closed around 





Their last unquiet grave ; 
The same Almighty power which bade 
Ruin and woe his works invade, 
Relented now to save; 
And slowly at the strong command 
Appear’d the desolated land. 














WHEN THOU ART NEAR. 






















BY ROBERT SWEENY. 


Wuaen thou art near 
One smile of thine, one sunny ray 
Can chase the griefs that linger here: 
Like morning mists they melt away 
When thou art near. 


When thou art near 
The birds their softest notes resume, 
The streamlet flows more purely clear; 
The flowers put forth their richest bloom 
When thou art near. 


When thou art near 
My lute—whose chords, if touch’d alone, 
Breathe saddest music to mine ear— 
How grateful is its alter’d tone 
When thou art near. 
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When thou art near 
The sweetest joys still sweeter seem, 

The brightest hopes more bright appear ; 
And life is all one happy dream 

When thou art near. 





ON READING MILTON’S SONNETS. 
BY GEORGE WALLINGFORD CLARKE. 


Tov, who didst love Italia’s clime and lyre, 
Whose hands have smit the epic chords sublime, 
With power unequal’d in all modern time, 
And only match’d by Homer’s heavenly fire ! 
When from thy dazzling visions I retire, 
Thy paradisal lay and ‘hours of prime,’ 
"Tis sweet to listen to the varying rhyme 
| Thy sonnets, rich in melody, respire. 
| They on the ear in sounds according rise, 
Like the wild harp’s, that whispering airs arouse ; 
While rapture owns the genius in their sighs 
That swell’d the song of man and Eden bright— 
The breeze, that gently shakes the fruit-tree boughs, 
Is but the tempest, soften’d from its might. 
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4 Legend of the Natchez. 


On! On! fleet hart! the bloodhounds press thy track! 
HuntincG Sone. 


Tue avidity with which every class of readers dwells 
upon the narrative of personal prowess, national le- 
gends, or remote tradition, is powerfully identified 
with the springs of human action, and traces its origin 
to the most intense impulses agitating the heart of 
man. 
They are, for the most part, the inartificial relation 
of motives and actions finding a sympathetic response 
in every bosom, while they possess that unity and sim- 
plicity to which may be referred all that we under- 
stand by grandeur and sublimity, whether in the won- 
ders of inanimate creation, the deep fountains of human 
feeling, or the tempestuous passions of the soul. 

The early intercourse of the Europeans with the 
American aborigines, once the undisputed masters of a 
country whence violence and fraud, under foul pre- 
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texts and specious names, have expelled them, could 
its annals have been perpetuated, would present to the 
inquirer, at this day, incidents worthy of the pen of 
the historian and the sympathies of the philanthro- 
pist. The admirer of that kind of reading to which 
allusion has been made, and of traits of character 
developed under strong excitement, the expansion of 
feelings and passions uncontrolled by artificial insti- 
tutions, and displayed amid peril and adventure, would 
possess a fund of intellectual treasure, now irretrieva- 
bly lost to his researches. 

Among the numerous tribes whose history and mis- 
fortunes have aroused our curiosity, or claimed our 
sympathy, there are none presenting incidents fraught 
with higher interest, than that which inhabited the 
fertile region lying between the luxuriant vales of Se- 
cond Creek and St. Catharine, and the high bluffs of 
the Mississippi. A melancholy record of their num- 
bers and power is seen in the isolated mounds and 
verdant places of the dead; while a city, seated on en- 
during hills, will transmit to posterity the brief, but 
bloody story of the ill fated Natchez. 

Such are the reflections which come in upon the 
mind, and knock at the heart of the solitary wanderer 
in the silent valleys and deep solitudes of the Missis- 
sippi; or mingle with his visions while he reposes be- 
neath the impenetrable shade of magnificent oaks, 
flinging up their stupendous arms and spreading out 
their perennial verdure over the graves of a nation! 
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I have, elsewhere, detailed the accident to which I 
was indebted for an acquaintance with an aged Indian 
the sole relict of the Natchez tribe. It has ripened 
into intimacy ; and the partiality I have always indulg- 
ed for deep forests and silent musings among the beau 
ties of nature, is enhanced by the society of a com 
panion of congenial taste, and one who is the only 
sensitive link between the thousands who moulder 
around us, and that busy world on whose verge he 
awaits the mandate that will reunite him with kindred 
spirits. 

It was in a mood produced by such a train of thought, 
that I found myself in company with my aged friend, 
on a bright and beautiful evening in May. We were 
strolling along the ledges and precipices known by the 
name of the ‘ Ellis Cliffs,’ lying like a huge barrier in 
grim repose against the eastern bank of the Mississ- 
ippi. The sun was descending gloriously, and the 
broad green band of the western forest looked like a 
giant emerald, girt with sapphire, and set in billows 
of fretted gold. His declining rays lighted the sum- 
mits of these bare and inaccessible peaks, which, like 
ruined-towers, shoot up their desolate heads into the 
mist that floats far above the bed of the river; or 
glanced on the polished green of the silver pine, dis- 
playing in all their magnificence those sparkling 
changes from which it takes its name: and the rough 
branches and wiry leaves of this hardy tree responded 
a plaintive melody to the sullen roar of the river blast, 
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as it struggled up the deep fissures and narrow defiles 
of the wild and rugged scenery. Two hundred and 
fifty feet below the Mississippi rolled on in grandeur. 
The mighty waters moved in silence; but the whirling 
eddy, bearing up against the course of the flood and 
bellowing with the voice of a distant cataract, seemed 
to return, as if in vengeance, upon the barrier set there 
to stay his power. Immense masses of earth, thus un- 
dermined and detached from the cliffs, and the crash 
of the falling trees, as they thundered into the abyss, 
fearfully attested the depth and resistless force of the 
current. 

On the opposite shore lay in beautiful contrast the 
fertile plains of Louisiana. King’s Point, with the 
adjoining plantations, looked like an extended map. 
Distance invested every object with an appearance of 
softness and serenity; while the sun, casting his mel- 
low lustre over all, imparted an air of deep tranquillity 
and quiet loveliness. Turning now to the left,a new and 
exquisite landscape met the eye. We beheld the river 
through an immense aperture, formed, as if by a con- 
vulsion of nature, in the bosom of the cliffs, driving 
on between romantic heights and luxuriant plains, and 
pursuing his majestic course until the forests, seeming 
to unite, enveloped his waters in verdure and distance. 

I was contemplating this scenery in mute admira- 
tion, and did not observe that my companion had dis- 
appeared, and that the day was rapidly approaching 
its close. I now wound a hunting bugle, as a signal, 
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and my dog, who had followed the old man, came 
bounding towards me. I soon heard his answering 
halloo far below, and with Carlo asa pilot, but not 
without difficulty, reached the spot where he stood. 
He seemed much elated by some discovery, and point- 
ed, with evident exultation, to a wide fissure, running 
directly across a narrow ridge: its bottom was appa- 
rently on a level with the river, which must have been 
above one hundred feet lower than our position, and 
possessed a width of perhaps twenty feet. I approach- 
ed the edge cautiously, gazing into it with an unsteady 
eye and whirling brain, and was relieved when the re- 
stored gravity of the Indian permitted me to withdraw 
from the place. We hastened to regain the summit. 
An air of satisfaction was diffused over his venerable 
countenance, and he mounted the steep ascent with 
unusual agility. 

Upon questioning him, I learned that there was con- 
nected with this pass an incident, exhibiting enter- 
prize and courage on the part of an Indian girl, and of 
affectionate devotion to a lover, not surpassed in the 
annals of ancient or modern heroism. The facts are 
few and simple; they had been delivered to the narra- 

tor in days of boyhood, among other occurrences wor- 
thy of remembrance, and, from the description he had 
received of the adventure, he entertained no doubt of 
its being identified with the spot we had just been con- 
templating. 
A long peace existing between the Natchez nation 
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and those tribes nearest to their borders, strengthened 
by a league against the French for mutual protection, 
led to much friendly intercourse and reciprocal offices 
of regard and kindness. A casual interview between 
a young and gallant warrior of one of them and a Nat- 
chez girl produced impressions which, matured by 
time, ripened into mutual attachment. Overtures were 
made to the family of the maiden, and presents ex- 
changed; the union was regarded by all as auspicious, 
and entirely favourable to the interests of both nations ; 
the bright moons and beautiful skies of the south ne- 
ver smiled on a happier pair than the warlike Alama 
and the dark-eyed youthful Xalissa. 

About this period the arts and gold of the French 
prevailed over the faith of some of the nations, hereto- 
fore united with the Natchez in opposition to the 
intolerable oppressions heaped upon them by these ad- 
venturers. Falsehoods were invented and treacherous 
designs attributed to all parties in the league, through 
emissaries and spies secretly sent among them. Com- 
plaint and recrimination were followed by aggres- 
sion and open hostility. ‘The consequence was, that 
in proportion to the friendship and good feeling, here- 
tofore existing, was the spirit of wrath and vengeance 
with which these barbarians flew to arms. The hat- 
chet was unburied, the runners, bearing the red symbol 
of combat, passed rapidly among the tribes, and young 
warriors, with restrung bows and feathered shafts, 
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painted in the grim colours and braced in the imposing 
costume of war, pricked their stormy passions by the 
inspiring songs and martial dances of their race. 

The first onset was between the Natchez and the na- 
tive tribe of Alama; and so sudden, that the last inter- 
view between him and Xalissa was broken off by the 
terrific cry of their respective tribes, summoning the 
youthful warriors to the work of death. 

Alama, high in reputation and command, reluctantly 
obeyed the call. In his situation he could not but have 
been familiar with the existing jealousies, nor failed to 
perceive the evidences of the approaching crisis; but, 
with the hopes and wishes of a lover, he had driven 
from his thoughts the fatal reality, and fondly cher- 
ished the fair and joyous visions with which a san- 
guine imagination and youthful affection had deluded 
his heart. He studiously banished the gloomy antici- 
pations of war, parted not for its dangers or glories, 
but sighed for days of peace and happiness with his 
beautiful Fawn. This was the name of Xalissa when 
translated into our tongue; with it well corresponded 
her starry, untamed eye, fringed in lashes as dark 
and silky as the raven plume that decked her hair; her 
slender form, graceful as the neck of the swan cleav- 
ing the waters of her own blue lake; and her tiny foot 
and agile step, elastic as the tread of the young pan- 
ther upon the quicksands of her native stream. 

These day dreams of bliss were dissipated by the 
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fierce realities of war. They were destined to separate, 
and trials awaited them, eminently calculated to test 
their constancy, full of deep interest and big with peril. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the bloody scenes 
which ensued, or to detail the various fortunes that 
attended these destructive wars. They sprang from a 
fatal policy, designed by the French to weaken the 
Indians, while they looked on in apathy, nursing their 
own power for the ultimate extermination of this un- 
fortunate people. So far as the present contest was 
involved, the Natchez were successful. They had 
routed their enemies and taken many captives, who, 
according to the usages of savage warfare, were con- 
demned to torture. Among them was Alama! 

All the friendly sentiments, heretofore existing be- 
tween the tribes, and which partly grew out of the 
projected alliance, were of no consideration. They 
had been superseded by that settled and deadly hate 
characteristic of barbarians, increased by the personal 
bravery and daring achievements of the prisoner. 
Alama, perceiving that the fortune of the day was 
against him, had made a bold but fruitless attempt to 
rally the discomfited forces of hiscountry. Being dan- 
gerously wounded, and deserted by his companions, he 
was surrounded by the enemy. He fought with the 
desperation of a tiger, and strewed the ground with 
dead ; but finally, pierced like a target with a hundred 
arrows, fell into the power of the Natchez. His 
wounds, though numerous and dangerous, were not 
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destined to prove mortal. . His athletic form, in the 
vigour of youth and manly strength, had been trained 
and hardened amidst enterprize and danger; and his 
soul rose superior to misfortune and suffering. This 
heroic bearirig only exasperated his enemies and seal- 
ed his doom; but, under present prostration, he was 
deemed an unfit object for the extremities of an Indian 
execution ; it was therefore deferred. 

Xalissa, in the agony of her soul, had witnessed his 
sufferings, but dared not exhibit the sympathies she so 
deeply felt, or betray an emotion calculated to rouse 
suspicion, and thus precipitate his destiny. One thing 
she had resolved upon, notwithstanding the fearful 
obstructions opposed to her designs—to save or to pe- 
rish with him! 

Among the Natchez were certain superannuated 
women, generally blind or crippled, pretending to pre- 
ternatural powers and dealing in charms and witch- 
craft. These beldames were held in undefined and 
superstitious awe by young and old. Their favours 
were ardently sought, and their displeasure carefully 
avoided. They derived a support from imposture, and 
were rendered, by their physical infirmities, peevish 
and mischievous. 

When captives were brought in by the warriors, 
their misfortunes were aggravated by every insult that 
the resources of savage ingenuity could suggest; and 
not the least were the revilings, taunts, and incanta- 
tions of these hags, to whose power they were subject- 
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ed preparatory toexecution. They dressed themselves 
in strange and fantastic, attire, and wore hideous masks 
to heighten the effect of their uncouth and antic cere- 
monies. They were unquestioned in their proceedings, 
being avoided by all, through mingled emotions of fear 
and detestation: 

Xalissa availed herself of this superstition to effect 
her designs. Habited in the disguise of these pre- 
tended magicians, she came by night to the place 
where Alama was confined. It was an enclosure 
strongly constructed of stakes sunk into the ground,and 
covered by like materials, firmly set on in the form of a 
roof. His companions had been successively led out 
to execution, and he lay alone, in the centre of the pri- 
son, bound to a post driven deep into the earth. On 
the outside a gallery, composed lightly of cane and co- 
vered with branches, sheltered a numerous guard, and 
the entrance was constantly occupied by a powerful 
Indian. These precautions interposed difficulties of 
no ordinary kind; the approach of Xalissa was, how- 
ever, unobstructed; the Indian reverently gave way, 
and she was soon at the side of the prisoner. He had 
been accustomed to such scenés, and marked the en- 
trance of his supposed tormentor with perfect uncon- 
cern. She performed over him various unmeaning 
ceremonies; she heaped abuse and insult on the vic- 
tim, cast opprobrium upon his name and tribe, and 
kneeling over him, chanted those low sad tones which 
warn the captive of doom and death. Then she reci- 
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ted the victories of the Natchez, their deeds of renown, 
and the glories of their ancestogs, uttering new impre- 
cations on their foes. At length, however, as the curi- 
osity of the guard subsided, she gradually brought her 
face nearer to that of Alama, and, taking his hand, ad- 
dressed him in a whisper. 

‘‘Let your ears be open, your tongue still, your face 
unchanged. I am here to save you! Fear not; I am 
Xalissa !” 

The warrior, overcome by love, gratitude, and joy, 
with a heart bursting to give expression to his .emo- 
tions, exerted, nevertheless, the control over his feel- 
ings so remarkable in the Indian. 

“‘Your wounds,” resumed the beautiful girl, with 
her mouth close to his ear, while she was heaving her 
arms in all the frenzy and eccentricity of the character 
she had assumed, ‘‘ your wounds will not suffer you to 
fly—promise to obey me. To-morrow I will tell you 
all—promise !”’ 

Alama pressed her hand in token of assent, but whis- 
pered, as he did so, 

‘¢ My foot is heavy, but my hand is not weak. Cut 
the thongs that bind me; give me my hatchet; I will 
yet open our path to the forest.” 

‘No blood must be shed,” rejoined Xalissa; “‘ my 
brother guards you; he must not die by your hand. 
You have promised! Silence! The Natchez are 
wary. If I am suspected, we are lost! I will come 


again!” 
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She now sprang suddenly to her feet, and rocking 
her body to and fro, often repeated the same or like 
mockeries, and then slowly left the prison. Here she 
wandered about among the guards who were lying 
sluggishly around the fire, took their bows in her hands, 
and pronounced over them certain cabalistic words; at 
the same time, dancing round them with grimaces and 
frantic gestures. Having thus familiarized herself 
with those whom she intended to deceive, laid a plan 
for accomplishing a most important design in relation 
to their arms, and lulled suspicion asleep, she retired. 

The following day the same mummery was repeat- 
ed, and the guard, not only unsuspecting, but exhibit- 
ing some symptoms of disgust and weariness at the 
perseverance of the sorceress, lay indolently about the 
dungeon; thus enabling Xalissa briefly to unfold her 
plan. 

‘‘ To-morrow you-are doomed to the stake. We 
must fly to night. The warrior who guards the door, 
I have told you, is my brother; his life must be safe— 
at least till all else fails. We must exchange dresses. 
I know the passes to the river, which you do not; 
wounded, you could not escape. I will break the 
guard! When the Natchez pursue me, take your 
course to the Humachitto. I will meet you where it 
joins the Mississippi. Fear not for me—the bowstrings 
will be charmed! My foot is light. Be silent. Obey, 
and we are safe !”’ 

Then, with a wild and unearthly shriek, she seized 
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a firebrand, and renewing her sibyl-like denunciations 
and incoherent maledictions, her voice sank away, as if 
from the exhaustion of passion, into coarse and direful 
tones; the notes were taken up by the guard excited to 
fury, and the song of death. rang fearfully among the 
surrounding echoes. 

Xalissa returned at night prepared to accomplish her 
hazardous purpose. She had brought with her a ve- 
getable acid, active and powerful in its effects; and 
with this, in the progress of her pretended witchcraft, 
she managed to touch all the bowstrings. The savages 
were passive and unsuspecting; for they regarded her 
as being supernaturally inspired, and excited to new 
raptures by the near prospect of vengeance and blood. 

So soon as all became silent and the watch fire sank 
down upon the embers, she again seated herself by the 
side of Alama and cautiously severed the cords which 
bound him. She took his bright head-piece, and 
clasped it on her own brow. She then put her mask 
upon him, and threw around him the particoloured 
tunic she had worn, at the same time enveloping her 
little person in his hunting shirt, stiff with blood from 
numerous and ghastly wounds. She now took the po- 
sition he occupied, while Alama, assuming hers, per- 
sonated the character of the tormentress, while she 
appeared as the wounded and condemned captive. 

These changes were effected more silently and ra- 
pidly than can be explained by words. Fuel had been 
added to the fire by the Indians. And, by the time 
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they were accomplished, the flame went up, bright 
and sparkling, in the midst of a savage but picturesque 
group, worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa. 

Now was the moment for action. Xalissa sprang 
forward, and, by a blow dealt with all her force, threw 
her brother from his balance, and passed him. He, 
not doubting that the prisoner had escaped while the 
old woman slept, raised a whoop which alarmed all 
his companions. They seized their bows, and, before 
Xalissa had passed beyond the light of the fire, twenty 
arrows were drawn upon her, either of which must have 
proved mortal; but the charm she employed proved 
effectual, and the bowstrings snapped into a thousand 
pieces! They were, of course, relinquished, and the 
whole band, with a shout of vengeance, pressed hotly 
on the flying gurl. 

We now return to Alama. The brief communica- 
tions which necessarily passed between him and Xa- 
lissa, and the engrossing interest of the occasion did 
not enable him properly to appreciate the motives of 
this generous girl. All now flashed upon his mind. 
After his fetters were removed, he might have passed 
the guard, as she had done, and with no greater hazard ; 
but she dreaded lest Alama, in the struggle for escape, 
would endanger the life of her brother; or, that stiff 
from wounds, he would be overtaken in flight. But, 
if these apprehensions had proved groundless, his ig- 
norance of the passes might involve him in difficulty, 
or, at best, leave him to contend, at fearful odds, with 
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those who could tread blindfold every bayou and deer 
path of these intricate defiles. On the other hand, 
disguised as she was, she did not deem it possible that 
the Indians would suspect any stratagem, and, conse- 
quently, the pursuit being drawn upon her, Alama, 
though wounded, might in a few hours be beyond the 
fear of danger. 

So far all had succeeded ; and the prisoner left the 
scene of his sufferings unmolested, and with new sen- 
timents of admiration and affection for the devoted 
maid. Divesting himself of his incumbrances, he was 
soon buried in the recesses of the forest, and turned 
his yet feeble steps to the point designated by her. 

In the mean time the lovely Fawn, impelled less by 
fear for herself than anxiety and affection for him, fled 
before her pursuers. Her light and symmetrical form, 
borne along as if by the breeze, seemed to flit onward 
like some bird of night on its noiseless wing. The 
Indians, in the outset, were in no doubt of overtaking 
the wounded prisoner, and laughed in scorn at the 
shallow attempt made to escape, where cunning had 
not been resorted to, and where physical power or per- 
sonal bravery could not avail. They were, however, 
speedily undeceived, and derision turned into utter as- 
tonishment at the spectacle of a wounded and emacia- 
ted prisoner, with the speed of a deer, setting at defi- 
ance their fleetest runners. With every inducement, 
therefore, to urge them on, they encouraged one ano- 
ther to new efforts and redoubled exertions. 
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They now rapidly approached the rugged and un- 
even ground which marks the line of the ‘ Ellis Cliffs.’ 
The continual abrasion of the Mississippi undermines 
huge banks of earth, overhanging here the margin of 
the precipitous shore, leaving frightful chasms and 
deep bayous running on a level with the river, and at 
various angles to its course, far up into the heights. 
This, together with the springs, bursting out at vari- 
ous altitudes, and passing through sandy or decaying 
strata, produces, particularly in the rainy season, a 
melting and sinking of the soil, and a waving, uneven 
surface. On the return of the summer suns the soil 
becomes baked, and extremely rigid and disagreeable 
to the feet. It was here that Xalissa, struggling 
against difficulties and dangers, and beset by enemies 
active and persevering, found her strength beginning 
to yield. 

From the operation of causes just detailed, the pass to 
the river, formerly used by the Natchez, had been cut 
off, and another was now resorted to, though farther and 
more circuitous. The former ran along a narrow ridge 
between two deep ravines. Across this a rain gutter 
had been formed, which, gradually widening, had be- 
come a deep and dangerous gulf, deemed impassable 
by the foot of man. It was the spot recognized by 
my old Indian friend. 

The object of those in pursuit was, therefore, to cut 
off the retreat of Xalissa by the new route, should she 
attempt it, and drive her upon one of which they sup- 
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posed her ignorant, being that abandoned as impassa- 
ble by reason of the ‘break.’ Xalissa, however, knew 
them both. She strained every nerve to reach the new 
and safe descent. It wasinvain. The poor girl, nearly 
exhausted, found, as daylight approached, that her bro- 
ther, the fleetest of the Indians, was gaining upon her, 
and that, in fact, escape by mortal means was almost 
hopeless. She, therefore, ceased her flight, and paus- 
ed as if collecting her powers for some desperate re- 
source. Upon this the Indians, secure of their victim, 
sent forth a yell of triumph. 

Xalissa‘ now turned suddenly and went directly 
down the deserted pass. In this attempt no interfer- 
ence was offered by the Natchez. On the contrary, 
when they reached its entrance, and saw her pent up 
between the highlands and the chasm, without hope of 
escape either to the right or the left, their joy was un- 
controlied, and a savage and exulting cry rang omi- 
nously among the cliffs. 

The enthusiastic girl felt that a moment had arrived, 
involving her own fate and that of her wounded lover; 
for her capture must expose the stratagem, and place 
his fate beyond the reach of hope. Between these pro- 
babilities and personal danger there was, in her mind, 
no hesitation.’ She hastily threw off the hunting shirt 
taken from Alama, tightened the belt that clasped her 
person, and, with a fearless bound, cleared the appal- 
ling gulf, now spreading forth its terrors between her 
and the astonished and baffled savages ! 
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Pausing for a moment to recover from the stunning 
effect of the leap, she raised her beautiful eyes in ado- 
ration to her divinity, whose warm rays were just 
emerging from the east. To her his rising seemed in- 
vested with new glories; perhaps she believed that he 
contemplated her enterprize with favour, and thus be- 
nignly smiled on its success. Be it, however, as it 
may, she offered to Heaven the purest of all sacrifices 
—the tribute of an innocent and grateful heart; then 
plunging forward into the forest, she sought the shores 
of the Mississippi. 

Every common emotion, which might be supposed 
to influence the pursuers on such an occasion, was 
merged in utter astonishment; and they stood linger- 
ing on thé edge of the precipice, wrapt in silent ad- 
miration. They were unwilling, however, to follow 
the example of courage they had witnessed; and turn- 
ing their course to the adjoining pass, rushed tumul- 
tuously down. They repaired to the outlet, where 
Xalissa must gain the level, trusting that the intrica- 
cies of the path would impede her flight. But they 
were too late: a light impression on the waving sand, 
disappearing almost as soon as seen, was an’ unequi- 
vocal indication of her having passed there on her way 
to the river. Hopeless of success, but impelled by cu- 
riosity, they followed to the margin, and there, on the 
prostrate body of a noble oak, whose gigantic limbs lay 
far out into the stream, they beheld her standing calm, 
secure, andunconcerned. Collecting herself for a last 
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effort, she gave the shout expressive of victory, waved 
her hand in token of defiance, and plunged into the 
dark and angry stream! The waters closed over her, 
and they saw her no more! 

The Natchez returned disappointed and ashamed. 
Fortunately for themselves, as they conceived, they 
brought with them the hunting shirt of Alama as evi- 
dence of their story. This circumstance, the situation 
of their bowstrings, discoloured, rotten, and useless, 
the sudden restoration of their prisoner, his great 
speed, and unaccountable knowledge of the defiles, and 
finally, his prodigious leap and sudden disappearance, 
afforded ample ground for attributing the whole to de- 
moniacal interference and supernatural agency. This 
construction soothed their own vanity, and for the mo- 
ment satisfied the nation; but so soon as it was disco- 
vered that Xalissa had disappeared, no doubt existed 
that she was privy to the escape; in what way, how- 
ever, it remained for time to develope. 

Alama, in the meanwhile, unobstructed and un- 
pursued, reached the mouth of the Humachitto; and 
there upon the bank, trembling with anxiety for his 
safety, sat his beloved girl! She sprang forward, in 
her artlessness and affection, and, clasped in-the arms 
of the wounded chief, hid her face, radiant with joy, 
in his manly bosom. 

They speedily reached the native forests of Alama, 
where the exalted virtues of Xalissa received additional 
lustre from this distinguished act of heroism, and 
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where she was amply rewarded, in the affections of 
her chosen warrior, and the gratitude of a nation. 

The hostile tribes again became friends; and Alama 
and Xalissa, with the aged warriors and the yeuth of 
both nations, would often assemble upon the heights, 
which have been described, to amuse themselves in 
their plays and pastimes; and the scene of the adven- 
ture witnessed many a jest at the expense of the Nat- 
chez guard. Frequently, too, with wonder and admi- 
ration, did they measure the incredible vault that 
Xalissa had accomplished ; and, in honour of her virtue 
and in commemoration of the achievement, they called 
it ‘Tae Fawn’s Leap.’ 








THE COTTAGE. 


Scene of content! the human heart, 
A stranger here to worldly strife, 

Free from the turmoil, pain and smart, 
The thorns of loftier paths of life, 


Finds in thy precincts such repose 


As the great world has never given, 
The bliss from virtuous thoughts that flows, 
Which hold their high commune with heaven! 


Not here ambition’s fiery wing 
Fans the fierce embers of the soul, 
Not here does conscience point her sting, 
Nor passion rage without control : 


For nature in her majesty 
Here holds her undisputed reign, 
From art and her deceptions free, 
And folly’s unreflecting train. 
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THE COTTAGE. 


How happy they whose quiet lot 
In scene so undisturb’d is cast, 
Content within this peaceful cot 
To breathe life’s first breath and its last; 


Nor e’er for gayer scenes to sigh, 
For luxuries ill understood, 

Which cheat the sense and lure the eye 
From virtue and from solitude. 


Fair cottager! whose tranquil brow 
The meditative gaze delights, 
May innocence and peace, as now, 
For ever crown thy days and nights! 


Thou, bright in childhood’s opening bloom, 
Rich in a heart that knows but joy, 

Ne’er be thy hopes o’ercast with gloom, 
Nor pleasure mar’d with grief’s alloy. 


Should evils against thee be plan’d, 
Should dangers throng on every side, 
O! still may the maternal hand 
Serve as thy safeguard and thy guide! 


And when to womanhood thou ’rt grown, 
And thy fond lover bends the knee, 

Think of thy dog, the faithful one, 

And hope a like fidelity! 

















SUCH IS LIFE. 


BY J. H. BRIGHT. 


Ir was a vision of the night— 
Methought 

Upon an unknown river’s brink I stood, 

Its pebbled bed by nature’s hand scoop’d out 

In a fair spot, where not an air-stir’'d wave, 

That wanton’d on the surface, e’er was heard 

To break, except in music, on the ear. 

I watch’d its gentle current struggling through 

Green fields that bore the tender buds of spring; 

The violet and water-lily shed 

Their sweetest perfumes; all created things 

Look’d fair and innocent in their young birth, 

As angels’ breath had blown them into life; 

While heaven’s inimitable blue above 

Bent over them; the pure, life-giving air, 

Swarm’d with its myriads of unarmed forms 

That glanced about, and spread their tiny wings 

To revel in the slow ascending sun; 

And on the waters, calm and beautiful 
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In their untroubled sleep, a little bark 
Went softly by, with scarce an unfurl’d sail 
To make resistance to the mimic breeze. 


The vision changed— 
The river broader grew, 

Threw up its waves and hasted to the sea; 

Blue was the sky above, the burning sun 

Seem’d toiling up to his meridian height; 

Yet ever and anon some wandering cloud 

Would throw its shadow o’er the gilded scene; 

Storms, too, would come and go like summer storms, 

To mar the blue, and screen awhile the sun; 

But when it clear’d,—more bright and beautiful 

E’en than the cloudless skies,—the rainbow span’d 

The gorgeous heavens, more softly blew the winds, 

And nature’s voice was turn’d to melody. 

The little bark that moved so silently, 

Ye scarce could trace the furrow of her keel, 

Had also changed—her gallant prow was turn’d 

To where the spreading sea was lost in mist; 

Her every sail was set, and pennants gay 

Stream’d out upon the breeze; an idle boy, 

Of curling locks and laughter-loving eyes, 

Sat gaily by the helm; they call’d him Hope, 

But more like Love he look’d; little reck’d he 

For storm or quicksands, rocks or clouded sky ; 

Seldom he tried the lead, but crowded sail, 

In eager haste to tempt the uncertain sea. 
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The vision changed— 

The untiring god of day 
Had gain’d his highest point, clouds thick and dark 
Gather’d about him, the light, buoyant breeze 
Was swollen fo a gale, the troubled waves 
Lifted their voices, deep replied to deep. 
Vainly the bark contended with the storm, 
Now on the billow’s foamy crest it rose 
Sublime to heaven, and as quickly went 
Down to explore ocean’s unsearch’d domain ; 
Through the rent sail full hoarsely call’d the wind, 
The strain’d cords creak’d, and the frail plank 
Seem’d striving for its freedom; every thing— 
The ceaseless surge that swept across the deck, 
The untamed winds, the blacken’d thunder cloud 
That in its bosom nurs’d the electric fire, 
And lawless helm—gave signs of ruin. Still 
The helmsman kept his post; but cankering care 
Had worn the freshness off his cheek, and writ 
Its tale of sorrow on his manly brow; 
His thin, gray locks were drench’d by wintry rains, 
His eye was raised in agony above, 
Telling his last and only stay was there! 








The vision changed— 
The sun was setting fast 

In the far western sky; the wind was still’d, 

The waves as tranquil as the little bay 

Where first at morn I stood; the boundless sea 
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Lay all around; the ruin’d bark sunk down, 
Her pilot’s eye still upward turn’d to heaven; 
The waters gather’d o’er, and not a wreck 
Was left to tell of all that once had been. 


The vision changed once more— 
A sadden’d voice 
Bore to mine ear this moral, ‘ Such is life!’ 























LINES TO A JESSAMINE IN EARLY 
SPRING. 


BY MRS. VIRGINIA CARY. 


Sweet starry wreath that deck’st my bower 
With many a golden vested flower, 
I hail with joy the coming hour, 
When thy fresh bloom 
Shall o’er me shed its balmy power 
In rich perfume. 





I watch the breeze that softly plays 

Among thy green dishevel’d sprays, 

And catch the murmur as it strays 
Along the wind, 

Till many a thought of other days 
Comes o’er my mind. 


Since first thy mantling vine was spread ; 
In gay luxuriance o’er my head, 

How oft have sorrow’s dews been shed 
In nightly showers! 














TO A JESSAMINE. 


How many hopes have bloom’d and fled 
Among thy flowers! 


Yet still, when spring renews thy pride, 
And freshening breezes o’er thee glide, 
I feel the sympathetic tide 
Of pleasure flow! 
And joys that fate has long denied 
Within me glow. 

















LAYS OF THE SEASONS. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


SPRING. 


Come to my festival! Come to my festival! 

This is the first day of May— 

The sun is rejoicing alone in heaven; 

The clouds have all hurried away. 

Down in the meadow the blossoms are waking, 
Light on their twigs the young leaves are shaking; 
Round the warm knolls the lambs are a-leaping, 
The colt from his fold o’er the pasture is sweeping ; 
And on the bright lake the little waves break, 

For there the cool west is at play. 

Come to my festival! Come to my festival! 

This is the first day of May. 





Come to my festival! Come to my festival! 
Lose not so happy a day— 
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The maidens are pranking their locks with flowers, 

And donning their proudest array. 

Over the mountains the south wind is rolling, 

And tossing its forest in billows; 

Through orchard and vineyard and garden strolling, 

And whispering among the green willows. 

Then mount the plumed bonnet, with true love knots 
on it, 

Haste hither!—O! how can ye stay !— 

Come to my festival! Come to my festival! 

This is the first day of May. 


SUMMER. eS 


Golden is the harvest field, 
Bright the sky above, 

And its orb a burning shield ; 
On the arm of Jove; -4 
Hot the wearied reaper toils 

Till the day is done, 

And the flashing ocean boils 
Round the setting sun. 

O! some cool, some midnight cave 
By the rushing river, 

There my beating pulse to lave, 
Sleep and dream for ever. 


All are now in serious strife 
Gathering in their grain; 











"Tis their being, hope and life ; 
Hark! the hurrying wain— 

No! the distant thunder peal, 
Rolling from the hills— 

See the eddying tempest wheel! 
How it swells and stills! 

High above its brazen van 
Juts—behind it roars— 

Wind, hail, thunder—what is man, 
When the deluge pours! 


AUTUMN. 


My horn is overflowing, 

My fruits all red, 

And not a wind is blowing, 
But sweets have fed. 

The vineyard slope is gushing 
With purple wine, 

And amber streams are rushing 
From every vine. 

Near hill to far blue mountain, 
Low vale and plain, 

Wide lake and rock-built fountain, 


My seng of joy repeat again. 


Young girls beside their lovers 
Now pluck the vine— 
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Its yellow foliage covers 

Love’s softest twine. 

With loaded baskets reeling 

They home return; 

And when the dance is wheeling, 
Black eyes—they burn. 

Io, Io triumphe! 

The peans swell; 

And now their nectar flowing, 
That gush of joy, O! who can tell. 


WINTER. 


Below me rings the lake, 

The stars above me burn, 
Away the skaters break, 

And glide and wheel and turn; 
Keen blows the cutting north, 
Against the wind they drive, 
And as they hurry forth, 

The air is all alive, 

Shout and carol, jest and boast, 
So they sound along; 

Send thy keenest arrows, Frost! 
We will give thee song. 


The east is growing bright, 
The crystal forest flashes, 
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And in the dawning light, 

Like gold the cascade dashes. 

The rainbow spans the sky, 

But all her proudest show, 

Her deepest tinctures die 

Before the pomp below. _ 

Rock and river, tree and fountain, 
Glitter thick with gems; 

Rolling hill and craggy mountain 
Glow like diadems. 














THE FEMALES OF GREECE TO 
THOSE OF AMERICA. 



















BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


In the early hours of morning unite in your prayers to the 
Most High for suffering Greece. 
Letter From Syra, Ave. 13, 1828. 


Brest dwellers on a holy shore, 

Who o’er wide ocean’s billows hoar 
Across the globe your hand have spread, 
And dealt our famish’d thousands bread, 
Our cavern’d haunts repeat your fame, 
Our infants learn to lisp your name; 

O! by that charity which knows 

Nor weariness, nor seeks repose, 

Until upon a Saviour’s breast 

It finds in heaven a perfect rest, 

Still, still on Greece bestow your cares, 
And to your bounties add your prayers. 





Sisters! whose happy lot is cast 
In shelter safe from storm and blast, 
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Who drink at freedom’s sacred stream, 
And prompt of love the fondest dream, 

O! think of those who shuddering hear 
The oppressor’s lawless footstep near! 
Behold their native fountain’s flood 

Swoln with their dearest, noblest blood, 
Who, driven from home and household fire, 
Bereft of husband, son and sire, 

Pine in their rocky cells forlorn, 

O! think, and pour the prayer of morn. 


Sex! who by sufferings of your own, 
To meek devotion still are prone, 
Ordain’d in bitterness to bear 
Burdens which none, save heaven, may share, 
With pangs that man can ne’er repay, 

To wipe the babe’s first tear away ; 

O! by his cross and fearful cry, 

Who bow’d on Calvary’s cliff to die, 

By those long hours of speechless gloom 
Which mark’d you watching at his tomb, 
Who for our sakes to wo was born, 
Breathe deep for us the prayer of morn. 
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THE GIPSEYING PARTY. 


BY JAMES N. BARKER. 


O ror the merry days of Robin Hood, 

When, in the bonny greenwood, lords and ladies 
Chased the red deer, or, o’er the sunny glade, 
Loosed the fleet falcon; till, fatigued with sport, 
They sank upon the greensward in the shade, 
Lover and lady-love, knight, squire and page, 
Gentle and yeoman, all in seemly groups, 
Distinct, yet mingling, like the tones in music, 
In one full strain of social harmony. 

Then, while the viands and the sack went round, 
High feats of chivalry were sung or said, 

And hunter-deeds of daring; then were told 
Tales that Boccacio’s self might listen to; 

While in their bower, the wooer and his mistress 
Might safely sigh and vow, their gentle voices 
Drown’d in the music of the mandolin, 

The lively viol, or the mellow horn, 
Or loud laugh of the joyous servitors. 
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A plague upon the foul fiend avarice, 
Who has not left one corner of the earth 


Deck’d in the fresh green of the olden time. 

The pastoral, the rustic, the romantic 

Are trampled into dust by this grim collier, 

With his improvements—out on such improvements! 
"Twas never merry England, old or new, 

Since factories came up, with their pale hordes 

Of squalid candidates for quick consumption, 
Gallopping to their graves, that some puff’d puppet 
May, in ’s unpaid for chariot, at his ease, 

Roll on to snug insolvency. 


How cheap 
Is genuine happiness, and yet how dearly 
Do we all pay for its base counterfeit! 
We fancy wants, which to supply, we dare 
Danger and death, enduring the privation 
Of all free nature offers in her bounty, 
To attain that, which, in its full fruition, 
Brings but satiety. The poorest man 
May taste of nature in her elements, 
Pure, wholesome, never cloying; while the richest, 
From the same stores, does but elaborate 
A pungent dish of well concocted poison. 
Thanks to my humble nurture, while I’ve limbs, 
Tastes, senses, I’m determined to be rich, 
So long as that fine alchemist, the sun, 
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Can transmute into gold whate’er I like 

On earth, in air, or water; while a banquet 

Is ever spread before me, in a hall 

Of heaven’s own building, perfumed with the breath 
Of nature’s self, and ringing to the sounds 

Of her own choristers. 


The Norwood gipsey 

Is, in my mind, a princess to the thing 
That fashion forms of tawdry shreds and patches, 
To live a dull automaton, and die 
Of love—of lacing. 

Not that I would wed— 
Were that to do again—a downright dame 
Of Norwood lineage, if my search could find 
A nymph whom modern culture had not robb’d 
Of all simplicity. “Twas such a one 
I met erewhile, and I will tell you how, 
If that your leisure serve to hear the tale. 


Glad to escape the town and all its cares, 

‘ My custom always of an afternoon,’ 

And sometimes of a morning, or a day, 

A week, a month, whenever time is mine, 

I had been rambling through a spring-tide day, 
By field and forest, lake and rocky stream— 

I cannot say, ma’am, what was my pursuit, 

A bird perhaps—perhaps a butterfly, 

A flower, a stone, a bug—no matter what— 
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The mind that nature touches finds a science 
At every step to study and admire. 

*T was night-fall; I had lost my way, but knew 
The town was yet far distant, when, behold, 
My destiny led me to a cottage door ; 

Not one of those vile cabins of our country, 
Which, whether built of log, or stone, or brick, 
Frighten the trees away :—an actual cottage, 
Embower’d within a grove of sycamores, 

With honeysuckle hanging to its walls, 

And woodbine climbing round the rustic porch ; 
A cottage ornée I might term it, but 

Tis but a frippery phrase, and unbeseeming 

A good substantial farm house, such as this. 
I’ve said, fate led me, but ’twas in the shape 
Of a fine little rogue I met i’ the forest, 

Toting a load of dogwood flowers and red bud. 
I might have deemed him Cupid’s little self, 
Or, as he toddled homeward, broad as long, 
Thought him, for poets all believe in Ovid, 
Some daring lover of the goddess Flora, 
Transform’d into a walking vase of flowers. 

A female met us ere we left the wood, 

Like Venus seeking for her truant boy, 

Or something better—like a tender sister 
Seeking her little brother. Shall I say 








What were our greetings? They were prim enough, 


For she was modest, and with modesty 
I’m always modest. 
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When we reach’d the cottage, 
The evening meal was waiting, with a welcome 
That made me one o’ the family, impromptu. 
The sire, the dame, the children, all, methought, 
I had dream’d of before—especially 
The little maid who met us in the wood, 
Of her I had had visions. Supper ended, 
I could not think of going then; the road, 
They said, was intricate, the night was dark, 
And gentle Mary, though they did not say it, 
I saw was charming—-so I gratified them. 
The sire was one of those plain, solid men, 
Who sometimes startle the pert citizen, 
Or college coxcomb, into nothingness ; 
The growth of our free soil, self educated, 
Yet ready, should their country call them forth, 
Fresh from the plough to guide the ship of state, 
Or lead our armies on to victory. 
The dame was worthy of her spouse, and worthy 
Of the dear daughter she had form’d, and taught 
All that, perhaps, a woman need to know— 
How to be good, agreeable, and useful. 


The loud wood robin, with his liquid note, 

The sweetest in the forest, roused me up , 

To meet the brisk good morrow of the red breast, 
Peering and nodding at my flowery casement; 
"Twas dawn—adieu, my Mary—au revoir. 
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I saw her soon again, you may suppose, 

And often too; and when the summer came, 

And brought its hot vacation, and the city 

Went out of town, to mountains, caves, and springs, 
I got my furlough too, and went to Mary. 

We walk’d and talk’d, rode, sat, and read together; 
But ’twas some time ere her accomplishments 
Peep’d, one by one, upon me from the veil 

Her modesty hung o’er them. She had read 

Her father’s well fill’d library with profit, 

And could talk charmingly. Then she could sing, 
And play too, passably, and dance with spirit ; 

She sketch’d from nature well, and studied flowers, 
Which was enough, alone, to love her for. 

Yet was she knowing in all needle work, 

And shone in dairy and in kitchen too, 

As in the parlour :—To conclude, I loved her. 


Reader, didst ever go a gipseying ? 
I do not mean pic-nic-ing, with a party 

Foolish and formal—but with wife and children, 
Or a few true dear friends; choosing a spot 

Fit for your gipsey camp, with fountain near, 
Flowers, birds and breezes, shade and solitude; 
There, fgr a day to pass the happy hours, 
Giving free scope to nature—it is worth 

An age of city life. Go, prithee, try it, 

And if you are unmarried, I'll engage, 
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Provided he or she be there you love, 

You'll not be single quite another year. 

"Twas so with me—I might have hem’d and ha’d 
From year to year, breaking a poor girl’s heart 
With ‘hope defer'd ;’ and wasting my fresh youth 
With fears of folding doors and marble mantels. 


+ + - - * 


We went a gipseying, and—I am married. 











LOVE’S FALCONRIE. 


Viendola los cazadores 

Encumbrarse, desenlazan 

Capirotes y pihuelas, 

Y al ayre dos neblies lanzan. 
CAaLDERON. 


Rare -y indeed is it that a sovereign finds exercise for 
the social affections of his nature. The soil must be 
no poor one, in which these most beauteous produc- 
tions of human frailty do not wither and perish for 
want of nourishment: and even if they do grow with 
the growth, and strengthen with the strength of him 
to whom the sceptre and the diadem are given, how 
seldom is it that they afterwards find any thing they 
can cling to, and whence they can draw that ali- 
ment upon which their existence depends. How often 
does it happen; that like the ivy, finding no sup- 
port where they most look for it, they shrink back 
upon the bosom whence they sprang and are absorbed, 
so that no trace of them isleft. Such is the nature 
of our best and warmest affections; to the most gene- 
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rous breast they can owe but the first elements of their 
existence ; if afterwards they appear in all their young 
loveliness, they meet with nothing reciprocal in others 
—then they must of necessity perish. Take away the 
sympathy of his fellow creatures, and a Howard might 
be easily remodelled into a Timon. 

The youth of Henry the Eighth of England offers 
a fortunate exception to the general rule. Truly beau- 
tiful is the picture presented to us. Placed upon the 
throne in the flower of his age, the young monarch 
seemed rather to grace the ensigns of royalty, than 
to receive aught of splendour from them; and the no- 
ble qualities of his mind and person, his gallant bear- 
ing, and his manly accomplishments, challenged the 
homage of the proudest nation of Europe—he seemed 
indeed born a king. Thus much for the field, the 
tournament, and the feast: and how gaily must his 
private hours have flown away in the society of his 
young bride, his blooming sister, and his rival in deeds 
of love and arms, almost his equal, though his subject, 
Charles Brandon, the youthful duke of Suffolk. 

What wonder that at this time his heart seemed 
frankness, his temper mildness? What wonder that 
to his people, unsuspecting of futurity, these seemed 
the golden days of England? What ill-omened seer 
would have dared to suggest that, under this mask of - 
youth and gaiety, the harshest features of the Tudor 
race were hidden? Who to prophesy that they were 
to be revealed in so fearful a manner? 
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But let not our readers attune their minds to melan- 
choly; we assure them that the clouds which lowered 
over the after years of Henry’s reign, shall not darken 
our pages. The time we have selected for our tale is 
taken from the early and happy days of his life, and 
the scene is laid in Windsor Park. 

Windsor Castle has for ages been, as it were, the 
private property of the kings of England. In times of 
dissension and civil war its battlements have frequently 
bidden defiance to the enemies of the sovereign, and 
in more peaceful seasons, within the same walls, many 
a gay and festive scene has been enacted, when the 
pomp and circumstance, nay, almost the existence of 
royalty have been forgotten. 

Under the influence of the last sun of August, in the 
year 1514, the various groves and glades of the vast 
park attached to the Castle displayed all their rich 
stores of beauty, as if to bid a joyous farewell to 
summer; or, as if in honour of its royal master, who, 
with his bride, his sister, his friend and favourite 
Brandon, and some few more of the nearest in rank 
and affection to his person, had but the day previous 
retired to this his favourite seat, from the noise and 
bustle of the capital. The old battlements and turrets 
frowned in vain upon the blithesome scene, and na- 
ture, in their despite, smiled most willingly. The deer 
were careering in troops around the enclosure, or gra- 
zing in pairs in the open spaces, at the foot, perchance, 
of some aged oak, which for centuries had waged war 
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with the elements, heedless alike of their smiles and 
frowns; the birds were on the wing, and speeding 
their swift career through the free air; and happiness 
and gratitude were as plainly depicted in their rapid 
motions and their short joyous notes, all different, yet 
all in this agreeing, as in the prayer and the clasped 
hands of those whom we, in our egotism, exclusively 
call reason’s children. 

Into an open space, near the centre of the park, upon 
which the sun was pouring down his beams, unob- 
structed by the dense foliage which in other spots bade 
safe defiance to the passage of his rays, there entered 
from the side nearest the castle, at perhaps three hours 
after the time of noon, two persons, whom we wish the 
reader to scan closely. 

The one was a well formed, strongly built man, of 
about the middle size, habited in a short green jacket 
and nether garments of the same; and so firm and elas- 
tic was his tread, and so much the reverse of age his 
whole appearance, that, but for the silvery gray which 
tipped the dark hair that straggled from beneath a hun- 
ter’s cap, you never could have guessed that he must 
have grown old in service; on his left wrist rested 
a falcon hooded and belled, and to a leather belt, buck- 
led tightly round his waist, were hanging several lures 
or drawers, which, altogether, left his occupation no 
matter of doubt; and, to conclude, over his right arm 
was thrown the bridle of a palfrey, upon which sat 
the companion of whom we have spoken. 
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This was a female richly attired in a riding habit of 
embroidered silk, fitted so tightly to the upper part of 
her person, as to reveal an exquisite form, but which, 
in its ample folds, completely hid her feet, the high 
saddle on which she was placed, and almost the ani- 
mal she rode. But who is this fair rider? From her 
youth no one would have supposed she could have 
numbered more than sixteen summers; had he said 
more he had erred; this was her sixteenth. To whom 
did that bright blue eye belong—to whom those flaxen 
tresses that mingled with the dark plumes which shaded 
her pure neck and brow—to whom but the princess 
Mary, the best loved sister of Henry—the most beau- 
teous lady of Christendom. 

The princess seemed lost in a reverie as she emerged 
from the wood, and though she continued, as she 
slowly advanced, to play with the hooded hawk that 
sat upon her arm, her mind seemed to have wandered 
from the purpose which had brought her thither; and, 
having paused in the centre of the open space, the fal- 
coner, perceiving her abstraction, after experiencing 
the inefficacy of indirect means, had recourse to a more 
immediate method, and, doffing his cap and drawing 
nearer to her, he spoke— 

‘“‘T warrant me, your highness will find the bird that 
sits upon your highness’s hand a gallant one—that hood 
covers the brightest eye that ever watched a hern’s 
flight.”’ 

The princess started at the bluff voice of her attend- 
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ant—‘‘ Ha! my good Andrew, I had well nigh forgotten 
thee; it were pity too that I should so old a friend!” 

** And your highness never spoke more truly,” said 
the falconer with a slight laugh, ‘‘than when you said 
we were old friends. It’s now about sixteen years, is it 
not, your highness, since I firstsaw you. Ah! that was 
in the days of our good king, Harry the Seventh, God 
rest his soul, and by the same token the first day I 
saw your highness was the day the ‘Great Harry’ 
was launched—and each one in all London, from my 
Lord Duke down to my gentleman cockney from 
Southampton, was up and gazing after the great ship 
as it sailed down, and saying how it would skim faster 
than a hawk could fly: but I said, if you could see 
what I have seen, you would not turn your heads after 
that sea monster. Ah! there’s an eye brighter than 
my ruffler’s—there’s tresses softer than his mails— 
there’s 

‘¢ But Creance,”’ interrupted Mary, as she examined 
more closely the bird on her hand, “‘ what saidst thou 
of this faleon?”’ 

‘¢' That it’s a noble one, your highness, and 
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‘¢ And I say, sir falconer, that it is-as vile a kite as 
ever struck down a poor trembling lark ;”’ and, so say- 
ing, she tossed the bird, regardless of its being hooded, 
from her hand—‘‘ why didst not bring out the eyas 
which he gave you?”’ 

Creance sprang to catch the bird, and as he smooth- 
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ed its ruffled plumage, anger at the insult offered him, 
through his favourite, may have prompted his reply. 

‘*T know not whom heis, your highness, and I know 
no eyas save the one Dan Latham found yestreen in 
a cleft of the 6ld oak, hard by ~ 

‘‘ Peace, sirrah!’’ was the first exclamation of the 
vexed princess, who was not wholly destitute of the 
Tudor impatience and restlessness of contradiction; 
but her more natural mildness soothed almost instantly 
her internal irritation, and the frown passed from her 
brow as she continued—“ but in good sooth, Andrew, 
I am even more in fault than thyself to blame thee for 
not knowing him whose name I did not speak: surely 
thou knowest the eyas which he—the duke of Suf- 
folk—gave thee some three “ 

‘Aye! aye! your highness, the one that he ordered 
me to sleep in the mew with, and to see to her cast- 
ings and bathings myself, and to call her ‘ Suffolk’— 
the one that your highness fondles and caresses so oft 











‘“¢ And the one,”’ said Mary, interrupting his speech, 
which appeared to call a blush to her cheek, “‘ the one 
thou hast not here.” 

‘“‘] trow not, your highness,” replied Creance; ‘‘for 
no bad reason; when I was told to do no such thing.” 

‘* How now, sirrah Andrew! methinks you grow 
pert: who gives thee orders concerning my hawks, 
and whom But Mary’s speech was cut short 
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by the flapping of wings directly over her head, and 
looking up, she saw her favourite falcon fluttering over 
her, and as if looking for his accustomed perch; her 
hand was instantly extended, and the bird, alighting, 
began to plume itself, glancing its bright eye into its 
mistress’s fair countenance—at the same instant an- 
other person appeared upon the scene. 

This was a horseman, who, mounted on a high met- 
tled Andalusian barb, came spurring at full speed from 
the further end of the lawn, and, springing from his 
saddle as he approached the princess, knelt at her feet. 
Her hand was extended, and he eagerly pressed it to 
his lips. The dress in which the new comer was at- 
tired, indicated the same occupation as that of Creance ; 
but the materials were of a very different description : 
the green jacket was faced with gold, a plume of black 
feathers overshadowed the ample Spanish beaver which 
he wore in lieu of the hunting cap, and his loose yel- 
low leather boots were richly embroidered ; to his waist 
were appended one or two lures, and a hawk occupied 
his left wrist. As he rose, he said, half turning to the 
genuine huntsman who stood beside him, ‘‘ Thou mayst 
begone ; another and a better hawker has thy post.” 

‘‘In faith, my lord,” said the attendant, falling 
back, ‘“ my place is well filled; and he continued to 
himself, ‘‘in spite of all that Spanish filigree work, 
marry out upon it! he knows more of a hawk, of its 
mewing, manning, reclaiming and flying, than half 
those bred to it through all England.”’ 
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‘¢ Upon mine honour,” said the princess, who had 
not yet spoken, ‘“‘I owe much to my lord duke (for 
what reader can doubt that Suffolk is before him) for 
the care he takes of my household, and for the follow- 
ers he gives me in the stead of those I had chosen. I 
must also thank you, my lord, perchance, for the plea- 
sant jest of this bird; and how may the one be named 
that sits upon your lordship’s hand?” 

‘¢ With Creance’s aid I confess to devising for your 
highness this surprise, which has not, I trust me, pro- 
ved otherwise than pleasant. As for this bird, it is 
of near kin—a twin sister to the one which your high- 
ness’s fair hand upholds; I took them both from the 
same eyry; this one I have mewed and manned with 
my own hand; no more vulgar fingers have profaned 
the bird so near in blood to your highness’s hawk. Yet 
this I have not done for naught; and the boon I am 
going to ask I will beg thus :’’—and gracefully dropping 
on one knee, he continued—“ it is that I may call her 
by that name so widely known, so dear to many— 
Mary i 

“Truly,” said the princess, with a half smile and a 
whole blush, “ it would be useless, methinks, to deny 
you that permission for your own falcons, which you so 
readily take with those of others—though I fear me she 
will prove a spoiled glede ; but,’’ she continued, perhaps 
reflecting that there was a witness to the length of 
their conversation, “‘ I came forth to hawk this after- 
noon—time flies, and so, I fear, will.the birds. Call 
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Creance, my lord; although you are my falconer, he 
must be in attendance.” 

Suffolk bit his lip, and seemed for an instant about 
to reply; then, turning abruptly, he gave the hunts- 
man his orders. 

‘* Instantly,” replied the old favourite: ‘“‘but how 
comes it, your highness, that more than one falconer 
is needed; may I not put on my lord’s cast off doublet 
and hose, and play the duke for the nonce, as in the 
old song of the ‘ Tinker’s Good Fortune ;’ ”’ and, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he continued—“ is it your high- 
ness’s pleasure to follow my guidance?” So saying, 
the falconer led the way across the lawn, and hum- 
ming the words of the well known ballad— 


Now, as fame does report, a young duke keeps a court, 
One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome sport, 


he entered the wood. He had nearly finished the last 
stanza, when the party emerged upon an open space, 
free from trees, but partially covered with brushwood 
and a high growth of fern, through which a small 
stream wound its way—here the huntsman paused at 
once in his march and his song. ‘‘ Now if your high- 
ness will be pleased to unhood and take off my name- 
sake {the creance or long thong affixed to the jesses of 
the bird) ; for the dogs will point, I fear, before I loose 
them.”’ 

His directions were scarcely obeyed, when one of the 
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pointers gave the unerring signal, and the next instant 
a partridge rose whirring through the air. He cast off 
the hawks, and the two birds, ‘ Suffolk’ and ‘ Mary,’ 
sprang aloft; and, asin heron hawking, the one soaring 
above the quarry and the other darting below it, its 
course was confined between them. The flight was 
along one; the partridge baffled several attempts of 
its pursuers with uncommon dexterity, and at length, 
just as the princess’s falcon was on the point of stoop- 
ing, the bird, avoiding by a rapid motion the lower 
hawk, dropped almost perpendicularly down into a 
deep ravine, which for the time effectually precluded 
all further pursuit. The two falcons hung for a mo- 
ment motionless in the air, then, in obedience to the 
loud ‘ why lo! why lo!’ of Creance, swept back to their 
respective perches. 

‘** Keep back! my lords and ladies, as the gentleman 
usher says at court when they press too hard upon his 
gold buckles,” cried the falconer to. the princess and 
duke who were advancing, “ this quarry does not part 
company thus—the dogs shall have her up again; but 
will your highness let me have ‘ Suffolk’ upon my wrist 
—he shall truss this shy bird;” and so saying, with the 
falcon upon his hand, he descended into the ravine. 
But a few moments passed before they heard his loud 
clear halloo, and the next instant partridge and hawk 
reappeared in rapid succession ; but the poor bird was 
now both tired and frightened, and, probably from the 
latter cause, flew directly towards Mary and Suffolk. 
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who were watching the chase with the greatest atten- 
tion; as it came very near them, the hawk, which 
was directly over it, suddenly curved downward 
with fearful velocity. At this instant, when Mary 
could mark its wearied eye and lagging wing, the de- 
light, which she had taken thus far in the sport, gave 
way to pity and compassion for the poor hunted ani- 
mal, and eagerly stretching out her hands as if to afford 
it protection, she cried loudly to the hawk, “ Suffolk, 
my Suffolk, come back!’’ It was too late; as she 
spoke the falcon struck its beak and talons at the head 
of the partridge, and dashed it violently upon the 
ground. 

But their attention was now withdrawn from the 
chase by the appearance of a fourth person. ‘“ Ha! 
my fair sister!’ cried the new comer, as to whose iden- 
tity the reader may draw his own conclusions; “ the 
hawk ever on your wrist, and the hound at your foot 
—but, poor bird, thou dost not see the French hawk 
hanging over thee even now; I fear me much he will 
bear thee off; he is no rifler. News! my lady—have 
they not reached you ?”’ continued the king, observing 
that Mary looked at him for explanation—“ private 
news to be whispered in thy ready ear.” 

‘¢ Ah! what can it be?” said the princess, with the 
eager interest her sex ever evinces in a secret; “ let 
me hear it—tell it me quickly—now a 

‘¢ And a good jest it were to tell it you, with a duke 
on my right hand, and Creance here on my left, who 
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can bear away a tale faster than his best hawk can fly. 
No! no! to my cabinet.” 

‘‘ Say rather to my grot; there I can hear it in my 
chair of state, and you can tell it on the footstool, more 
at ease.” 

‘*¢ As you will, my bright fairy; though, perchance,” 
muttered the king, ‘“‘the news may differ from that 
which you think to hear: and now let me assist you 
to dismount, for your steed would rival Sir Theseus of 
old, could he enter the labyrinth of trees that guards 
your demesnes.”’ It was soon done, and the king then 
addressing Suffolk, said, ‘‘ Now, my lord falconer, I 
bid you good even, and wish you good sport;”’ and, so 
saying, with a mock reverence, he turned to the prin- 
cess, and the brother and sister disappeared together 
in the wood. 

The duke remained for some instants gazing after 
them, as if revolving in his mind the probable cause 
of their departure ; but at length, shaking his head with 
an air of entire inability, he threw himself upon the 
ground, and bade Creance call in the hawk, which, un- 
attended to, had perched upon a neighbouring oak. 
Suffolk had remained no long time in this position, 
when he heard steps rapidly approaching, and, looking 
up, the king a second time stood beside him. His 
countenance was entirely changed; the smile he had 
worn but a few moments previous had vanished; and 
a heavy frown rested upon his brow. His only words 
were, ‘‘ Up, Suffolk, and follow me;”’ then, turning on 
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his heel and attended by the duke, he led the way ra- 
pidly towards the castle. 

They entered by a low postern, and after threading 
several dark passages, Henry at length opened a door 
at the extremity of a long and narrow hall, which was 
apparently constructed in the solid wall, and, pushing 
aside the tapestry which covered it on the inside, 
they entered his private cabinet. There was a person 
already within, apparently awaiting their arrival, for he 
immediately quitted the deep embrasure of the win- 
dow where he had been standing, and approached the 
table in the centre of the room. The monarch made 
him known as the Duke de Longueville, and after 
cold salutations were interchanged between the two 
noblemen, catching up from the table some open pa- 
pers, he put them without speaking in Suffolk’s hands. 
They were in French, and Brandon felt his lips com- 
press and his brow contract as he read them. They 
were letters patent, authorising Louis, Duke de Lon- 
gueville, to propose in the name of Louis Valois, king 
of France, for the hand of Mary, princess of England, 
offering a large dower, with many other particulars, 
which Suffolk’s eye glanced over without compre- 
hending. 

He replaced the letters, and turning with apparent 
calmness to the king, who was walking rapidly up and 
down the apartment, he said coldly, ‘‘May I ask of 
your majesty, wherefore I am honoured, at this present, 
with your majesty’s confidence ?”’ 
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Henry stopped as he spoke, and looking intently at 
him, said, ‘“‘ For that purpose which, methinks, the 
son of Sir William Brandon should have divined—but 
no! Suffolk, I do thee wrong; the horned devil hini- 
self, and Michael Scott to boot, could not have foreseen 
it; but yet it is true, and I must tell it thee;” and 
drawing him aside, he continued, ‘‘little reason have 
I to love the house of Valois; yet I see that this mar- 
riage which France proposes is in every point fitting ; 
of war my subjects are well nigh weary, and they 
would have peace on any terms; now it is as well 
known to every usher in the court as to thyself, that 
Louis is making treaty with Austria and with Spain 
and with the Pope—by my head, if his holiness look 
not to himself, I will ring an alarum in his ears that 
shall echo through Europe,—and I am like to have all 
these against me; and how can my cantle of men, now 
in France, stand out against them; but, accepting 
these proffers, I can withdraw my troops with honour, 
nay glory.” 

‘In God’s name, my liege,” said Suffolk, who had 
listened with but little patience to the end of the king’s 
speech, ‘‘sacrifice not her highness to any fear of 
France; fling abroad the banner of England; let it 
wave from Berwick upon Tweed to the furthest end of 
Cornwall ; call upon each and every one to do battle for 
his king and his princess, and I will pledge my honour 
that not a noble, not a knight, not a burgess, not even 
a rascal man at arms, will refuse to follow it. I my- 
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self will bear it, and it shall again see such fields as 
Cressy, and Poictiers, and Agincourt.” 

** You say well,” said Henry, whose eye kindled as 
Suffolk drew these highly coloured scenes, ‘but it 
has been already done; there lives not the man in all 
England who has not lost kinsman or parent in these 
accursed French wars ; every Harry and Edward that 
ever sat upon my throne, has led troops into France; a 
French war has become the appanage of my crown, 
and I cannot, dare not, aye, dare not,” he repeated, 
stamping his foot upon the floor, ‘forego this, my only 
chance, of putting an end to them; and can you, will 
you say that lerr? Speak but the word, and I would 
trundle this duke hence, faster than ever bow] flew 
from the bowler’s hand: say, if you can, that I should 
not cease these wars with France—speak, I command 
thee, as a counsellor of this realm, and, by my sceptre 
and my crown, I will obey thee.” 

Suffolk raised his eyes from the floor, to which they 
had been directed during the king’s speech, and fixed 
them upon him; his face was deadly pale, his breath 
came gaspingly and thick, and once or twice he stop- 
ped for utterance; in a low tone he said, “‘ Then as a 
counsellor of this realm, I say that peace is neces- 
sary;’ and his head dropped upon his bosom. 

‘¢T knew thou couldst not say otherwise,” said the 
king: ‘‘ now, how think you that the proud house of 
Valois will listen to a refusal ; I can speak for myself; 
by the heavens above me, were such proffers of mine 
H 
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refused by France, I would wage war to the uttermost 
upon the discourteous caitiff ; I would kneel at the 
foot of every throne in Christendom to supplicate for 
aid; nor would I rest me, till with one hand I had 
wrenched from -him that which I had first asked as a 
boon, and with the other torn from his brows the dia- 
dem which circles them. But once more speak; is 
there another method of bringing peace to this realm? 
speak again, and again I will obey thee.” 

Brandon spoke not; the king paused some moments, 
and then continued; “thou seest no other means, 
nor do I; thy silence and my reason say the same ; it 
must be done; but now thou wilt ask why I have 
called thee hither. Thou mayst think that of this I 
spoke to the princess to-day; and thou mayst think 
too, how she received it—a thunderbolt would have 
been as unexpected and as welcome. She sobbed, 
wept, implored me not to sacrifice her to a decrepit 
monarch, who wedded her as he would don a mantle; 
in short, I left her, lest my man’s heart should show 
itself as weak as her woman’s. Now, that boon which 
I am about to ask of thee, Brandon, is one from which 
thy heart may shrink, but which thou mayst not re- 
fuse. Thou canst far more with Mary than myself or 
any other. Thou must use thy power to prevail with 
her to accede to these proposals, which thou thyself 
hast declared must be complied with. Nay! start not 
back—think on Bosworth’s field, where thy father fell 
for my father’s rights. Can his son deny so much less 
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a grace to Harry the Seventh’s child? I entreat thee 
in my own name; in that of our friendship.”” He paus- 
ed, and Suffolk remained gazing for some moments 
silently upon his face. ‘I go,” at length he said in a 
low tone, and moved to depart. 

“*°Tis but what I expected of thy noble nature,” 
said Henry, grasping his hand: but Brandon’s spirit 
did not respond to friendship or affection, and he 
turned from him ;—“‘ yet stay, thou wilt find her, even 
now, in her grot—heaven speed thee!” and Suffolk 
left the cabinet. 

Thus did Henry, with that entire indifference to 
the feelings of others, and that single devotion to 
self, afterwards much more fully developed, attain his 
end in this, as in almost every other transaction of his 
life. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Suffolk, as he stepped 
out under the canopy of the heavens, and the cool 
evening breeze fanned his flushed cheek, ‘I yet may 
have strength for this task.”” So saying, he threw him- 
self into the park, and crossed it with hasty strides. 
When within a few feet of the grotto, by name already 
mentioned, he paused, and, shrouded by a dense mass 
of foliage, looked in upon its inmate. Mary was there, 
seated upon the rude bench, her face buried in the 
mantle which enveloped her person. She moved not, 
and uttered no sound. 

A thousand recollections rushed tumultuously upon 
the mind of the duke as he gazed upon her. The 
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thought forced itself upon him, that he should have 
foreseen this; that he should have known that, fondly 
as he was loved by the king, much and familiarly as he 
had been allowed to associate with the princess, he 
was held but as a toy to be thrown aside when no lon- 
ger needed; that he should ‘have known the ardent 
hopes nourished by his constant intimacy with Mary, 
and augmented by her evident partiality for him, but 
which he had scarcely dared to whisper to himself, 
and which, from their very boldness, were unsuspected 
by all others, could be realized only in the days of king 
Cophetua. These reflections, as humiliating to his 
self love as destructive of the beautiful visions which 
had shrouded reality from him, crowded thickly upon 
his mind, and almost incapacitated him for the trying 
task assigned him. 

As he stood in this state of uncertainty, the wings 
of a bird, brushing across his cheek, startled him; 
the hawk (for such it was) passing slowly onward, en- 
tered the grotto, whither its keen senses had directed 
it, and dropped its burden at Mary’s feet: it was the 
partridge which they had seen struck down, and its 
blood, as it fell, sprinkled the border of her garment. 
The princess raised her head, and, without speaking, 
extended her arm. The falcon perched upon it. Her 
eyes were red with weeping, and her voice trembled 
as she addressed the bird. ‘‘ My Suffolk, thou alene 
hast not forgotten thy mistress; thou alone—blood!”’ 
she exclaimed, shuddering as she perceived that the 
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talons of the falcon had left their gory impress upon 
her wrist; ‘‘ even thy visits are ominous of ill: thou 
shouldst have turned raven or owl to warn me of 
my fate; blood too upon my hem! thou art indeed 
a messenger of evil. Rather shouldst thou leave me 
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with the rest; man hath forsaken me, and 

‘*Say not so,” interrupted Suffolk, bursting from his 
covert, and throwing himself at her feet, ‘‘ say not so, 
while there are those around thee and near thee, who 
would lay their heads upon the block at thy behest; 
frown not, I have heard from your royal brother’s 
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lips 

‘*¢ And art come,” indignantly demanded Mary, who 
had too much of the Tudor in her temper to brook 
what she deemed an uncalled for intrusion upon her 
griefs, ‘‘ and art come to condole with me, to pity me. 
Ha?—but no! perchance I err; perchance you come as 
my brother’s privy counsellor, to show me wherefore 
I should accept France’s generous proffer. Now, by 
heaven !’’ she continued, as Brandon answered not, 
‘*speak and let me know the worst—but say not this, 
or I will spurn thee from my feet.” 

As the taunting words fell from her lips, Suffolk’s 
proud spirit came to his relief, and rising—‘* Your 
highness errs not,” he said, ‘‘ 1 do come to urge you to 
this marriage of the young, the beauteous Mary with 
the old and decrepit Louis—to urge you to throw away 
all hope of happiness, to sacrifice yourself and ¥ 
‘¢ What more!” exclaimed Mary, in whose breast it 
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| would have been difficult to say which of the contend- 


ing emotions had the mastery—“‘ methinks your com- 
mission is no short one.” 

‘¢ And to saerifice myself and my own happiness on 
the same altar.” . 

Mary replied not, and they remained for some 
moments, looking steadfastly at each other, without 
speaking: she scarce understanding his meaning, and 
he utterly unable to prosecute his purpose. She at 
length broke silence— 

‘* Suffolk, I cannot believe that Henry has told you 
all; he must have glossed it over—you cannot know 
the whole.” 

“Know,” replied Brandon gloomily, “I know too 
much, I know all: yet I scarce believe what I see and 
hear—the accursed ambassador—the letters. I read 
them, methinks I heard the king’s words; and yet it is, 
it must be some horrible vision.” 

‘* Charles—Brandon—Suffolk—I know well the ties 
which bind you to our house; I know the sacrifices 
you have made for meand mine. Your father’s wealth 
—his life were offered up to place my father on the 
throne.” 

‘* Wealth !—life!”” repeated Suffolk, ‘‘ baubles !— 
cheap the devotion a 





‘¢Interrupt me not, Brandon,” and though Mary’s 
cheek grew deadly pale, her voice failed not, ‘‘but 
listen—I know, I feel, that naught but fate itself could 
have sent thee hither. I ask of thee but one question ; I 
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need not to be bid and led as a child; teach the datgh- 
ter of Harry the Seventh what she shall do, and though 
her heart burst with the effort, it shall not break be- 
fore it be accomplished. I ask of thee but this, and 
tell me truly, truly I conjure thee, Brandon, is this fear- 
ful marriage necessary—mark me, necessary ?”’ 

Suffolk’s head fell upon his breast, as he murmured, 
** It is.” 

Mary bent forward to catch the sound—* It is!— 
enough, my lord; signify my consent to ——” 

* Her voice broke, and she glided past the duke, 
leaving him appalled and almost stunned by her fear- 
ful calmness. 

The news of the approaching marriage flew quickly 
through the kingdom; and on the twelfth of Septem- 
ber, when the ceremony was performed by procuration 
at Paris, and when it was made certain that a period 
was put to a long and expensive war, the whole popu- 
lation, from the inhabitants of London to those of the 
meanest hamlet, gave loose to the exuberance of their 
joy. As night came on, light glanced brightly from 
oriel and loop-hole, and the city seemed ere long con- 
structed of piles of living light. Torches in the hands 
of men and boys blazed in the streets, and the bursts 
of turbulent merriment, striking more or less full upon 
the ear, accorded well with their fitful and wavering 
glare. All was joy without—far different were the 
feelings of at least one inmate of the palace. 

From the embrasure of a lofty window in the apart- 
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ment where her maidens were preparing for her de- 
parture, which was fixed for the ensuing day, the 
princess Mary was looking gloomily out upon the re- 
joicings going on under her eyes, and sadly thinking 
on the ceremony that was performing at no great dis- 
tance. 

Her attendants, as they finished their tasks, one by 
one, withdrew. As the door closed upon the last, the 
tapestry at the other extremity of the apartment was 
pushed hastily aside, and, from a private door, there 
entered a short figure, wrapped in a cloak from hedd 
to foot. The new comer looked cautiously around, as 
if to ascertain that no one was present, and then hastily 
approached the princess. Mary turned as she heard 
the footsteps, and sharply exclaimed, ‘‘ How now! 
Boleyn—what means this mummery?” ‘ No mum- 
mery, my lady,” said Anne; for it is indeed the after- 
queen who is before the reader, but who at this time, 
in her seventh or eighth year, was one of Mary’s 
maids of honour; “no mummery, my lady,” at the 
same time producing a packet from beneath her man- 
tle, ‘‘ but an errand from a 





‘From whom—quick—whom? Give it me;” and 
seizing it from Anne’s hands, Mary tore off the enve- 
lope, and beheld a picture, which, as she gazed upon 
it by the light of the lamp suspended from the ceiling, 
conjured up from the recesses of her heart feelings and 
emotions that, she vainly thought, had been for ever 
laid to sleep. 
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In the painting, she herself was represented as seated 
upon a palfrey, and Suffolk, in his hawking dress, was 
beside her, a partridge was flying towards her, and a 
falcon hung over it in the act of stooping: at the bot- 
tom were the words, ‘Surroix, my SurroLk, come 
BacK!’ ‘* Whence got you this?’ said Mary, after an 
interval of considerable length. 

‘¢ From the duke of Suffolk, my lady; he met me at 
the postern and bade me give it you, and let no one 
see it, and then he offered me a kiss for my pains; but, 
no, I thank you, my lord, said I, and off I sped: then, 
too, I met his majesty, and he tried to catch me, but 
I slipped by, and here I am safe. But I came near 
leaving my garment in his hands, like Potiphar’s wife 
in Josephus, in the story the chaplain told me but the 
other day.” ‘‘’Tis well,” said Mary, who was in no 
humour even tosmile at Anne’s unwitting attack upon 
the unblemished virtue of the patriarch, “‘ retire;’’ and 
with her finger on her lips in playful manifestation of 
her secrecy, the little Boleyn departed as she had en 
tered, and Mary remained alone. 

But we will not trespass upon her solitude, nor will 
we with rude and unfeeling hand expose her sorrows 
to the public gaze. 

We pass over without apology Mary’s voyage to 
France: in it there are no bright spots on which the 
mind’s eye can with pleasure rest; and our nature is 
too selfish to allow us willingly to listen to the mo- 
notonous details of unalleviated suffering. We know 
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not that we should be inclined thus to overleap this 
portion of the narrative had Suffolk accompanied our 
heroine; but the king, probably from a determination 
to prevent him from even bidding farewell to his sister, 
had despatched him to Scotland but a few hours before 
her departure, in such haste as fully to accomplish his 
object. 

We will, then, without further preface, waft Mary 
to the shores of France and land her at Boulogne; 
where she was received with the honours due to her 
rank, by the young count D’Angouléme, afterwards 
Francis the First, the rival of Charles, and the unfor- 
tunate hero of Pavia. The prince, before this mar- 
riage, heir apparent to the French throne, was as 
distinguished for his great personal attractions as 
Henry himself; and, could any thing have reconciled 
Mary to her lot, his delicate, assiduous, yet never 
obtrusive attentions, must have done it. 

At Abbeville they were to meet Louis; and they tra- 
velled thitherward in such state as became her who was 
so soon to be queen of the realm. Mary, attended 
by her ladies of honour, all attired like herself in cloth 
of gold, and all seated on white palfreys, rode at 
the head of the procession, with Francis at her side: 
in the chariot at.the rear, on the highest seat and in 
the gayest mood, might be discerned the fairy form of 
Anne Boleyn, who, delighted with all around her, un- 
derstood but little of her mistress’s sadness. 

At Abbeville they were mot by the king, who had 
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assembled all the chivalry of his nation to welcome his 
young bride; and there the ilkomened ceremony was 
performed, with however but little pomp. This was 
reserved for the coronation, which was appointed to 
take place at Paris in the early part of the ensuing 
November; and Francis proclaimed that jousts would 
be then and there held, when he with nine aids would 
answer all comers. The gratifying news being an 
nounced, the king hastily dismissed the English with 
sumptuous presents, retaining, and that only at Mary’s 
urgent request, her favourite Boleyn, to soothe the soli- 
tude of her regal state. 

We hurry over the details of the next month, which 
Mary spent in solitude, or worse than solitude, in the 
society of the king, at one of his castles near Abbe- 
ville—her only hours of pleasure, or rather of miti- 
gated pain, being those in which the lively prattle of 
her little Boleyn made the lagging wing of time to 
wave faster, in spite of the imperturbation of the hoary 
despot. 

The news of the jousts to be held at the approaching 
coronation spread rapidly on all sides, and, as the time 
approached, each kingdom sent forth its representa- 
tives to maintain its honour in the knightly games. 
Among the applicants who presented themselves at the 
foot of Henry’s throne, for permission to attend the 
tournament, Suffolk was the first in rank and in re- 
nown for deeds of knightly prowess; and next to him 
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came the young marquis of Dorset. Their request was 
granted : and, followed by a numerous train of knights, 
men at arms, minstrels and jongleurs, they departed 
on the last day of October, in order to be present at the 
coronation, previous to the more important tourna- 
ment. 

At St. Denys, a few leagues from Paris, the magni- 
ficent festival was celebrated, amid all the splendour 
France could boast. But as we have turned from the 
more gloomy scenes of our tale, so will we from the 
more brilliant. If those benumb our mind, these daz- 
zle our sight; we delight neither in the torrid nor the 
frigid—the temperate zone is most congenial to our 
constitution. 

On the morrow the sun arose brightly, and, scatter- 
ing the envious clouds from his path, looked down 
without obstruction on the glorious scene presented. 
The triumphal procession was to enter Paris, then, as 
now, the heart of France, and multitudes, nay my- 
riads, had collected to witness the first entry of their 
queen into her capital. 

They were principally assembled around and near 
an arch erected at the gate on the side of St. Denys, 
called ‘ L’Entrée du Bonheur;’ and about the hour of 
noon, the sounds of music, and the clouds of dust, an- 
nounced the procession. The column of foot-soldiers 
which formed the van of the long line, moved onward 
to the sound of trump and drum, and sweeping the 
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multitude from the path on which the sovereigns were 
advancing, passed beneath the arch and were lost in 
the winding of the streets. 

There is a pause in the a dust con- 
ceals the coming body from the people—their shouts 
are hushed, and their eyes fixed in that direction. It 
is the king! the queen!—their shouts are redoubled; 
the music is no longer heard; and ‘le roi!’ ‘la reine!’ 
rise in thunder to the skies. The heavy life-guards 
appeared through the cloud of dust, and passed slowly, 
amid the clamours, through the gateway. The sove- 
reigns followed. Louis lay on a litter drawn by four 
white horses, which seemed to scorn the pace at 
whjch they moved, his looks, ever and anon, fondly 
directed to the chair at his side, on which, borne on 
the shoulders of eight men, Mary came. The seat 
was covered with crimson damask, and her white gar- 
ments contrasted well with the rich back ground; her 
fair hair floated over her shoulders, and her brow was 
bound with a coronet of pearls. On her alone were 
the eyes of all gazers fixed ; and, as they marked her 
beauty, and felt how far it exceeded their fondest ex- 
pectations, their thoughts were hushed into silence. 
Before and behind her, clamour reigned triumphant ; 
but, about her person, all was still, as each endeavour- 
ed to obtain the longest view of that mild and gentle 
countenance. 

They passed also beneath the arch, and the peerage 
and knighthood of England and France followed, min- 
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gling in joyous confusion, amazing the gaping crowd 
by their scientific feats of horsemanship. These also 
disappeared, curvetting and caracoling through the 
arched way, and were followed by the minstrels, at- 
tired in the rich robes of their profession, walking with 
grave and solemn pace; to these succeeded the jon- 
gleurs, who, with quaint jest and merry song, endea- 
voured to receive their share of the popular applause ; 
these went dancing and leaping through the gateway, 
and a body of cavalry closed the procession. 

The morning of the ensuing day dawned as auspi- 
ciously, as had the preceding, upon the trial of knightly 
skill; and ere the sun had risen high enough to look 
into the Place de St. Denys, the eager and expectant 
faces of the crowd collected around the barriers there 
erected, declared that to be the scene of the tourna- 
ment. 

At last the barriers were thrown open, and the 
multitude, with the greater turbulence because so long 
restrained, rushed into the amphitheatre; after these 
followed, with more decorous pace, the knights too 
old, the squires too young for service, mingling with 
the noble dames, who were at once the spectators and 
rewarders of valour. 

The king and queen soon entered, followed by the 
count D’Angouléme and his nine aids. Louis was 
laid on a couch beneath the royal canopy, and Mary 
was placed beside him. The challengers, when the 
royal pair were seated, bowed to them with low obei- 
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sance, and then vaulting on their steeds, rode at full 
speed, a gay and gallant band, around the arena; and 
men, when they looked on Francis and Suffolk and 
Dorset, who had been solicited to discharge this ho- 
nourable duty, involuntarily uttered an ejaculation in 
behalf of whomsoever might be opposed to them. 

But why should we trace minutely the progress of 
the day ?—suffice it to say that the challengers were 
uniformly victorious, and that the English combatants 
contributed in no slight degree to their success. A 
great number of opponents had already been answered, 
and there was a pause in the exercises; when Suffolk, 
who with his fellow challengers was on foot waiting 
till other combatants should appear, saw the duke de 
Longueville, completely armed and mounted, advance, 
as if about to select an antagonist. The part which he 
had had in the marriage rushed upon Brandon’s mind, 
and overjoyed that fate had given him an opportunity 
for revenge on one of the actors in that transaction, 
the next instant saw him on horseback in front of De 
Longueville, with voice and gesture challenging him 
to combat. Such a defiance left no room for refusal, 
and wheeling their steeds, each party took his station, 
closed his vizor, and prepared for the contest. 

Various feelings now animated the spectators. De 
Longueville was celebrated through all France for his 
strength, skill, and daring in these knightly sports ; 
and the French, knowing likewise that his strength 
was impaired by no previous exertion, trusted that the 
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honour of their nation, which had grievously suffered 


from the repeated triumphs of Suffolk and Dorset, 
would now be retrieved ; while the English, when they 
thought on the exhausting feats of their countryman 
and marked his jaded steed, trembled lest his dexte- 
rity and valour should not prove sufficient to balance 
these fearful odds. The question was soon solved: 
the signal was given, and with the swiftness of light 
the two combatants closed in the centre of the lists. 
Suffolk had levelled his lance with certain aim at De 
Longueville’s helmet, and, at the moment of encoun- 
ter, forcing his horse to curvet, he brought the breast 
of the animal full against the side of De Longueville’s 
steed. Nothing could save the French peer from the 
consequence of this fearful shock ; and horse and rider 
were overthrown in dangerous and disgraceful confu- 
sion. The retainers of the fallen knight rushed for- 
ward to his assistance, and Brandon, recovering him- 
self from the blow of his opponent's lance, which was 
such as few but he could have sustained, spurred 
around the arena amid the plaudits extorted even from 
those who had wished him the worst. For an instant, 
when in front of the throne, he paused, and, looking up, 
seemed about to speak—then, as if suddenly changing 
his purpose, he dashed the spurs into his charger, and 
with scarcely more than a bound, reached the other 
challengers. 

It was late, and torches were blazing ere the lists 
were empty; and it was afterwards affirmed by those 
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near the queen’s chair, that she had scarcely left the 
square, when a person, wrapped in a large cloak, ad- 
vanced through the crowd, and separating, by an autho- 
ritative motion of his hand, those around her, walked 
for some distance by her side, and spoke much in a 
low tone of voice. There was even one who said that 
on leaving her, he pressed her hand to his lips: and 
he also declared that under the mantle he recognized 
the person of the boldest and bravest, who had fought 
in that day’s tourney. 

If this were Suffelk, he certainly availed himself of 
his only opportunity of bidding farewell to Mary; for 
Louis on the following day, with but little courtesy, 
dismissed the English strangers, and retired with his 
queen to one of his castles. 

The sequel of our tale is in part well known; Louis 
died, and Mary, after a reign of eighty days, retired, 
according to the etiquette of the French court, to the 
abbey of Clugny, there to pass the months of her wi- 
dowhood ina cloister, where the utter solitude and the 
gloomy black with which the rooms were hung, ac- 
corded well with the sadness supposed to exist in the 
bosom of their inmate ; and which, if they did not find, 
they were most sure to create. But here we shall 
leave her and return to the duke of Suffolk, who, 
when he reached England, refusing the pressing soli- 
citations of Henry to remain at court, retired to a cas- 
tle in the north, where he spent his time in a seclusion 
almost as absolute as that of Mary herself. 

I 
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It was towards the eve of a winter’s day, some two 
months after the news of Louis’s death had reached 
England, that Suffolk was pacing up and down the 
great hall of his castle, whence he had dismissed his 
attendants, and was endeavouring to occupy himself 
with his falcons and his dogs, which formed almost 
the sole solace of his lonely situation. He looked up 
to the roof of the apartment, where the hawks were 
sitting upon the various unlathed and unplastered 
beams, and gave a short whistle. One of the birds, 
which we hope the reader will remember as an old ac- 
quaintance, recognised the peculiar note, and quitting 
its perch, swept once or twice around the duke’s head, 
and then lit on his hand. 

‘Ha! Suffolk!” said his master, looking sadly at 
the hawk, ‘thy mails are turning white; thy singles 
are all dull. Poor bird! thy days and thy master’s are 
alike over; thou wert ever bating and striving to get 
thee rid of thy jesses, and thou hast flown high; but 
thou wouldst not come back to the call, and thou must 
be laid aside like a useless thing, and die on the low- 
est perch on the mew—but no! by heaven! Suffolk,” 
his feelings rapidly taking a counter direction, ‘‘ while 
thy master lives, thou shalt share his best and his all ; 
God send thee another as kind ——”’ 

He was interrupted by the creaking of the opening 
door, and a man, closely wrapped in a mantle, was in- 
troduced. 
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‘¢ My lord,” said the page, “‘ here is one who would 
speak in private to your lordship.” 

‘¢T come on a message to my lord duke,” said the 
new comer, whose voice was almost lost in the folds 
of his cloak. 

*¢ Well, speak on, man.” 

‘*T come from France, my lord.” 

‘*Ha! from France? What news?” 

‘**Rare and sweet, my lord.” 

‘** What news, fellow, and whence come you?” an- 
grily demanded the duke. 

** From Clugny, your lordship.” 

‘*Clugny! speak out thy errand! or, by the roof 
above us, I will tear it from thy throat;”’ and, so say- 
ing, Suffolk flung the hawk from him, and, seizing the 
stranger, wrenched off his mantle, and disclosed to 
his astonished sight the person of Creance. 

‘¢ My lord, your pardon,” said the falconer, who be- 
gan to fear lest he had carried the jest too far; ‘‘ here 
is a package which I was ordered to give your lordship 
with all care and speed.” 

“Then, why fellow—” angrily asked the duke; but 
he said no more, for, as he hastily tore off the enve- 
lope of the packet, he beheld the self same painting 
which he had given to Mary, and read the words 
which he had affixed at the bottom, ‘Surrotx, my 
Surro.k, come Back!’ But one meaning could now 
be affixed to them: he sprang forward, almost over- 
threw Creance with an embrace, and, bounding to 
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the door, shouted ‘‘ Horses! horses!’’—then anticipat- 
ing the domestics, he rushed into the court-yard, sad- 
died the animals himself, and, attended by Creance, - 
took the road to London. 


It was, we know not how long, after the scene 
last described, that Mary was seated with her little 
Anne, one cold and cheerless morning, in what might 
be termed the parlour of her gloomy abode. She r 
was looking around with a melancholy air, and~ 
perhaps her thoughts were roaming across the wa- 
ters, when suddenly horses’ feet were heard in the 
outer yard; ina moment the sound of steps on the 
stone stairs reached her ears; they crossed the hall at 
no gentle pace. Mary rose; her eyes were fixed in- T 
tently on the door, but, for a world, she could not have 
moved towards it. It was violently thrown open, and 
Suffolk, unnamed and unannounced, was at her feet. 
Such a meeting we dare not describe, but it may be 
felt; and we trust there is no reader whose emotions 
will not respond in some degree to those of the actors. 1 

Should any captious critic censure Mary as too for- 
ward, let some more kind construer of our tale tell 
him, that a queen is excluded from the common pale of 
society, and that Mary’s rank wholly precluded all 
possibility of her receiving the first advances. mF ¢ 

Now as to the rest—first and last—how Mary and 
Suffolk were privately married in France, and how, 
on their return to England, after braving Henry’s 
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wrath, they were publicly wedded and reinstated in 

all their former favour, and how they passed their days 
+ in sweet retirement, never approaching the dazzling 
circle of the court—lo! is it not told in Hall and Hol- 
> . inshed, and the books of the kings of England ? 

But there is one fact by them omitted, and which 
should not be forgotten—this is, that Suffolk had sus- 
pended over the capacious hearth of the great hall of 
his castle, the painting to which he was so deeply in- 
debted, and had written beneath it, in large charac- 
ters, ‘Love’s Fatconrie.’ 


sc 

















THE THREE SISTERS. 





BY JAMES N. BARKER. 


Hear ye what yon flow’rets say? 
‘ Sister roses, sister roses, 
‘ Let us love while yet we may, 
‘ Ere our brief communion closes. 


‘ Breaths that, kissing, meet to-day, 
‘ Cheeks now fondly prest together, . 
‘Ere the morn may pass away, . 
‘ Scatter’d by the varying weather. 


‘ Ere the morrow, cruel men 
* May our bond of union sever; 
* Can it e’er be join’d again? 
* Sister roses, never, never. 
$ ya 
‘Gentle girls,’ the flow’rets say, 
‘From our lives this precept borrow, 
‘ Love like sisters ought to-day, 
‘For ye may be—wives to-morrow.’ 
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TO A STOLEN RING. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


O ror thy history now! Hadst thou a tongue 

To whisper of thy secrets, I would lay 

Upon thy jewel’d tracery my ear, 

And dream myself in heaven. Thou hast been worn 
In her fine spirit’s pride, and thou hast felt 

The bounding of the haughtiest pulse that e’er 
Sprang from the heart of woman, and thy gold 

Has lain upon her forehead in the hour 

Of sadness, when the weary thoughts came fast, 
And life was but a bitterness, with all 

Its vividness and beauty. She has gazed, 

In her fair girlhood, on thy snowy pearls, 

And mused away the hours, and she has cast 

On thee the flashing of her downcast eye, 

When a strong tone was eloquent in her ear ; 

And thou hast lain upon her cheek, and press’d 
Back on her heart its beatings, and put by 
From her clear temples the ungather’d curls ; 
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And in her holy sleep, when she has lain 

In her unconscious beauty, and the dreams 
Of her high heart came goldenly and soft, 
Thou hast been there unchidden, and hast felt 
The swelling of the clear, transparent veins 


As the rich blood rush’d through them warm and fast. 


I am impatient as I gaze on thee, 
Thou inarticulate jewel! Thou hast heard 

With thy dull ear such music !—the low tone 

Of a fond sister’s tenderness, when night 

Hath folded them together like a flower; 

The sudden snatch of a remember’d song 
Warbled capriciously; the careless word 

That half betrayeth the inaudible thought 
Working within the heart; and, more than all, 
Thou hast been lifted when the burning prayer 
For a loved father, and the sleeping one 

Lying beside her, trembled on her lip, 

And the warm tear, which from her eye stole out 
As the soft lash fell over it, has lain 

Amid thy shining jewels like a star. 
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AN APPEAL. 



















BY PROSPER M. WETMOKE. 


**Oh! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
‘¢ Ye conquerors !”? 


wees — 


Ye worshippers of glory! 
Who bathe the earth in blood, 

And launch proud names for an after age 
Upon the crimson flood, 


Pause, in your march of terror ! 
Wo hovers o’er your path; 

Madness, despair, and death await 
The conflict’s gathering wrath! 


Think ye a throne will prosper, 

A nation’s glory rise, 
When your bark is borne by a people’s tears, 
And wafted by their sighs ? 
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Look to the peaceful dwelling 
Of the peasant and his race ; 4 





There’s joy around that lowly hearth, 
There’s rapture on each face. 


That brow with snow is whiten’d, 
Those eyes with age are dim; 

But his face is bright at the twilight hour 
As he joins the evening hymn. 


For his children there are smiling. 
What a blessed sight it is 

To sit in the shades of.a pleasant eve, 
And gaze on a scene like this! 


Two manly youths are standing 
Beside their father’s chair, 
And a maiden’s face, all loveliness, 

Shines like a sun-beam there. 


A mother’s placid features 
Are in that circle found, 

And her bosom warms with a thrill of joy 
As she fondly looks around. 


On! through the paths to glory, 

Ye mighty conquerors! 
The trumpet’s voice has summon’d forth 
Your legions to the wars! 
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Rush on, through fields of carnage, 
And tread to earth the foe! 
Where’er your banners float above, 

Let your sabres flash below! 


Yet stay your march to greatness, 
Your breath has been a fate ! 

Where is the peaceful cottage now? 
Its hearth is desolate! 


Upon that door no longer 
The twilight shadows fall ; 

In a shroudless grave the old man sleeps 
Beneath the ruin’d wall. 


Ye tore away his strong ones— 
On the battle field they lie: 
The mother pined in her grief away, 
And laid her down to die. 


That form of seraph sweetness, 
Where the eye enraptured gazed, 

Is a piteous wreck in its loveliness, 
For the lost one’s brain is crazed. 


*Twere better she were sleeping 
Within the silent tomb; 

For never more to her frenzied eye, 
The flowers of life shall bloom! 
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And these are ’mong the trophies, 
That build ye up a name— 

With blood and tears, ye conquerors! 
Ye purchase empty fame ! { 
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TO MYRA. 


BY GODFREY WALLACE. 


Ming, O be mine, the love which steals, 

In its first warm breath from the maiden’s heart! 
Like the purest scent, which the rose conceals, 

Till its opening petals in beauty part. 


Mine, O be mine, to catch the glance 
Which unguarded flashes from Myra’s eye, 
Like the telltale beam, which, when hosts advance, 
Reveals where the spears of the ambush lie. 





Mine, O be mine, to hear the tale, 
That in whispers tells of affection won, 

Like the murmuring sound in the lonely vale, 
That betrays where the flower-hid waters run. 


Mine, O be mine, to see thee smile, 
And take my tone from thine hour of mirth, 
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As the flower in the far-off Indian isle 
Awakes, when the sun beams light the earth. 


Mine, O be mine, to see thee weep, 

And catch thy tears as they precious fall, 
As crowds in the blood of martyrs steep 

A token, to make it more blest than all. 


Mine, O be mine, for e’er to guard 
Each lightsome step of that perfect form, 
Till death shall release the watch and ward, 
Which has borne the sun, and withstood the 
storm. 




















THE LOOSE FEATHER. 


iy BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


‘Tis wandering down through pathless air, 
A lonely thing in a boundless space, 

f That has lost its way, and knows not where 

To find a home or a resting place. 


The fearless breast, where late ’twas worn, 
Has met the arrow the foeman hurl’d, 

The venturous wing, by which ’twas borne 
Through clouds, must soon in death be furl’d! 


Poor timorous thing! when it felt the dart 
Where it peaceful lay, it trembled and fled ; 
i Nor staid till the blood of the eagle’s heart, 
To moisten and sully its down, was shed. 


And now, as in careless sport ’tis tost 
Above the stream by the whiffling wind, 

In the next swift wave ’twill be curl’d and lost, 

Nor leave one trace of itself behind. 
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So fly the joys that warm the breast 
Where they, in their downy lightness, grew ; 
When their only home, and their native rest, 
The shaft of sorrow is passing through. 


And naught shall again the wounded heart 

And its vanish’d peace e’er bring together; 
But sunder’d once, they must sink apart, 

Like the stricken bird and her falling feather. 























SONG OF THE BIRDS. 


BY JOHN P. BRACE. 


THE year was young, and from the balmy air, 
Mild spring her genial influence lent, to tear 
Winter's cold robe away. The streams released 
From icy bands, by mountaif brooks increased, 
Sang their wild song, as o’er the mossy stones 
They dash’d in pleased luxuriance. The moans 
Of winter’s winds were o’er, and the calm breath 
Of zephyrs lived, where vegetation’s death 

So lately reign’d. Each to its native tree 
Return’d of birds the various kinds, and glee 
And song and minstrelsy were heard, where’er 
Was spray or bush or grove. The balmy air 
Rang with loud triumph and sweet vernal songs; 
And thus the chorus still the strain prolongs. 


Brightly the stream 

The sun is adorning, 

Wake, wake from your dream, 
Ye birds of the morning! 
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The spring’s fairest flowers 
Are opening their buds, 

To feel the first showers 
‘And drink the first floods. 
Raise the loud song, 

The spring gale is coming; 
And the balm banks along, 
The wild bee is humming. 
The moist showery cloud 
Flies over the mountain; 
Let the stork ery aloud 

By the salt water fountain. 
Brightly the stream 

The sun is adorning, 

Wake, wake from your dream, 
Ye birds of the morning! 
The first blush of dawn, 

Let the redbreast be hailing; 
While over the lawn 

The morn’s dews are sailing. 
Let the lark strike his note, 
As the loved sun advances; 
While the insect tribe float 
In their wild airy dances. 
The. earth’s smell is soft, 
And over the meadow, 
While he sears up aloft, 

The crow flings his shadow. 
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Let the duck in the lake 
Her white breast be dashing, 
While far in her wake, 

The gay foam is splashing. 

In the sun’s brightest blaze, 
Let the eagle be screaming, 

As in its warm rays, 

His bright eyes are beaming; 
As ye hear his loud scream 
The hunter’s aim scorning, 
Wake, wake, from your dream, 
Ye birds of the morning! 












NIGHT. 


BY MISS E. M. CHANDLER. 


Earrta! thou art lovely when the sinking sun 

Hath bathed the clouds in his departing flush, 

And, with the moon-lit evening, hath begun 

The voiceless, and yet spirit-calming hush, 

That thrills around the heart, till tecr drops rush, 
Unbidden and uncall’d for, to the eye ; 

When, save the music of the fountain’s gush, 

Or the far wailing of the night-bird’s cry, 

Unbroken silence hangs o’er earth and wave and sky. 















But now the majesty of midnight storm 
Is gathering in its grandeur o’er the sky ; 

The deep black clouds in mustering squadrons form, 
And the low, fitful blast, that passes by, 

Hath a strange fearful thrilling—like the sigh 

Of a sick slumberer ; even that hath died, 

And in their quiet sleep the waters lie, 

As though the wind ne’er curl’d them in its pride, 

Or shook the still bent leaves that hang above the tide. 



















NIGHT. 


How steadily that ebon mass moves on! 
Stretching across the sky in one dark line, 
Like a huge wall of blackness; there are none 
Of the thin silvery vapours hung supine, 





Or those bright clouds that sometimes seem to twine 


A coronal to grace the brow of night; 
Stars in Orion’s studded baldric shine 
In all their wonted brightness, and the light 
Of an unclouded moon half dims the dazzled sight. 


The tempest hurries onward—how the flash 

Of the red lightning leaps from cloud to cloud ! 
The gathering thunder bursts in one wild crash, 
And sinks a moment, then, returning loud, 
Seems bounding o’er the sky, as if t’were proud 
Of its own potency. We need not now, 

A sharer in the thoughts that round us crowd ; 
The soul is its own world, and the deep glow 
Of the rapt spirit seeks no fellowship below. 


The wildness of the storm hath past; the rain 
Drips from the wet leaves only, and the sky, 
With its deep azure beauty, gleams again 


Through the rent clouds; the sunken wind swells by 


With ¢ low sobbing ; and the clouds, heap’d high, 


With the rich moon-beam’s streaming flood of light 


Pour’d full upon them, swell before the eye 


Like distant snow-clad mountains. Night! O night! 


Thou art most glorious! most beautifully bright! 








THE COTTAGE DOOR. 











BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


Turre’s a festive group by the cottage door 
Of playful children, elate with joy ; 
Whom care’s dark cloud has not come o’er 
The freshness of childhood’s sweet dawn to de- 
stroy— { 
O! there’s bliss in the laugh of those bright young 
hearts, 
A bliss which from after years departs. 


Ye are gay—ye are gay—a happy band! 
O! L envy your pleasure, so perfect and pure ; 
"Tis a beautiful gift from the heavenly land, 
But alas! a gift that will not endure— 
I see the wing of misfortune stoop 
O’er the years that are coming, ye joyous group! 


















The hours of childhood must pass away, 
And you will forsake the cottage door ; 
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And its pleasing repast, and its innocent play, 
In the crowd of the world will be known no 
: more— 
But you'll often think of its peaceful shade, 
And long will it be ere its memory fade. 


The mother that watches your gambols now, 

And smiles on your mirth, in the dust will lie ; 
And pethaps even your bright heads may bow, 

Ere your sun has reach’d the meridian sky— 
Yes! smiling young urchins! there’s none can say 
When the shades of the evening may darken his day. 


Perhaps you may live on to virtuous age, 
And have round you a group like your own gay 
» - band; 
And, with the bright hopes of some patriarch sage, 
In the midst of a rising posterity stand— 
You will look on their sports, and then live o’er 
The pleasures you knew by the cottage door. 


The barefoot boy that kneels on the grass, 
May perhaps have others to kneel to him; 
And the fair-hair’d girl to wealth may pass, 
And cover with purple her sun-burnt limb; 
And he who is sipping his milk from the bowl, 


The half-clad cherub, who smiles in glee, 
May be a man of grief and tears ; 
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And the boy who climbs by his mother’s knee, 
May always sink through desponding fears ; 

While the babe on the breast may a wanderer be, 

And traverse the bounds of the land and the sea. 


Be happy, young creatures! while yet ye may, 
Nor dream of the sorrows that come to all ; 
O! dim not the sun of your infant day 
With fears of the ills that may yet befall— 
Ye are happy now— it avails you not 
To waste a thought on your future lot. 


Give all to joy, unstain’d and free, 
Ay! make it a revel—a fairy song ; 
Let your feelings be bright, like the leaves of the tree, 


That throws its shade o’er your mirthful throng— + 


For never on earth will enjoyment pour 
Round your hearts like the bliss of the cottage door. 




















EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


A Fragment. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF TOKEAH. 


“¢T was still a child, and had not yet passed my sixth 
year. My parents were poor, very poor. My father 
was a teacher in asmall town of the grand duchy of Ba- 
den. Of six children I was the youngest, and a great 
favourite with both my parents. My father was an 
excellent violin player, and as often as the lord of the 
domain came to reside at his chateau, he was called 
upon to direct the band of musicians who were to play 
at the fétes. 

‘Tt was on such a summons that I was permitted 
to accompany him. Dressed in my Sunday’s best, I 
was gaily scampering before him to look at the worldly 
grandeur of my lord, whom I fancied, as a matter of 
course, to be the first personage in the world; for the 
steward of the domain never spoke of him in any other 
terms than those of ‘ our most gracious lord,’ and my 
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father, again, never accosted the steward, without 
holding his hat in his hands. Often do I remember 
this important personage, and the crowd of peasants 
on a court day, as they stood, their hats between their 
teeth, their heads bent downwards, and both hands 
crossed on their breasts—with what reverential awe 
did they consider this locum tenens of so great a per- 
sonage! Further, I might perhaps behold the gracious 
baron himself. I cannot remember all I thought, but 
my little heart fluttered within me at the mere idea 
of meeting the looks of such a distinguished man. 

“I beg your pardon, my lords and ladies,” said the 
doctor, with a gentle smile, “for the slight satirical 
tinge, which, for the sake of delineating trifles, I 
am obliged to give to my humble narrative. It is the 
only revenge which we poor plebeians may sometimes 
allow ourselves with our highborn fellow beings. 

‘The occasion on which my father was summoned 
was an uncommon one. It was the féte on the birth- 
day of the baron’s eldest daughter, a young lady, 
whose image stands now, after sixteen years of ac- 
tive life, before my imagination, fresh as she lived 
and moved. At that time she appeared to me an 
angel. Whether the somewhat coarse forms, which I 
was accustomed to behold, formed too striking a con- 
trast with the tender graceful shape of lady Luit- 
gardis, or whether her subsequent benevolence had 
wreathed a charm round her memory, I can not now 
explain. It was probably the united power of moral 
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and physical beauty which made so deep an impression 
on my early susceptibility. 

‘* My father of course was not admitted into the pre- 
sence of the baron, he being only an inferior person- 
age, a sort of liege, who ate the bread of his lord. He 
was, however, well treated at the servants’ table, and 
I, not even being entitled to that, strolled with a cake 
in my pocket into the baronial garden, the gate of 
which I found open. 

‘¢ How it happened that I went there I do not even 
now know. The garden was only for the highborn 
family. It would never have entered my little brain 
to trespass on it, though it was only a mile distant 
from my father’s cottage—in such reverential awe 
was every thing held that belonged to my lord’s es- 
tate—and I am quite sure that there had never been 
born in our village one bold enough to have said 
how this earthly paradise of a wilderness looked, 
till he became of age and was admitted among the la- 
bourers who had to keep the walks clean, and to 
prune the trees. The park was extensive and had 
many windings; and I sauntered so long about, admir- 
ing and gazing at the indigenous and exotic plants and 
shrubs, that I lost myself entirely. There can scarcely 
be a feeling more disagreeable to a child than the 
discovery of being lost; I have felt it ever since. 
I became no sooner aware of it than I ran to seek for 
an outlet from the labyrinth; my anxiety increased 
with my perplexity ; fear began to suggest that there 
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might not be an outlet at all; my cake was gone long 
ago; I became hungry, tired, afraid of not meeting 
my father any more, and of being punished for my 
temerity; I deprecated my curiosity; at last, I sat 
down; exhaustion overcame my anxiety, and I fell 
asleep. 

‘**T might have slept an hour, when I was awakened 
by a soft hand. I opened my eyes, and before me 
stood, asI fancied, an angel. It was the fair Luitgar- 
dis, the queen of the festival. My first impulse was 
to escape; but where to was the second thought; and 
my father, who, kind as he was, had too much of the 
pedagogue to spare the rod—the third. 

“‘T began to cry; the young lady took me by the 
hand, and inquired in the mildest tone the cause of my 
tears. I told it—my father—the lost way—hunger. 
She inquired to whom I belonged, and bade me not 
weep any more. She was not alone; a manly and 
handsome young man stood at her side. She spoke 
with him long, and many words. His eyes hung on 
her; his ears caught every sound. Children are atten- 
tive; I knew from this very circumstance, though I 
had never before seen him—had not even heard the 
word love in my short life—yet I knew intuitively 
that they were not brother and sister. I had brothers 
and sisters; but I knew they looked not, as these did, 
at each other. , 

‘“* Lady Luitgardis took me by the hand, and bade 
me follow them. When we reached the open space 
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before the castle, which was lined with orange and 
lemon trees standing in large tubs, the young lady 
told me that, if I liked, I should in future stay in the 
castle. I kissed her hand and scampered gaily away. 
My father received me with a most ominous frown, 
and the words, ‘Well, you shall have it!’ But who 
can describe his astonishment, when shortly after he 
was ushered into the presence of the baron, who an- 
nounced to him, in the most condescending terms, 
that, to gratify the whims of his daughter, as he ex- 
pressed himself, I was to stay in the castle under her 
special protection. 

‘* My poor father stood astounded. He could only 
bow and answer in a tone almost broken with joy: 
‘Too much honour, most gracious lord; too much 
grace for this naughty varlet.’ 

‘From that time I remained in the castle, and lived 
with the noble family, an unceasing object of the 
young baroness’s solicitude. Under the same hedge 
of cherries and hawthorns where I was sleeping, and 
scarcely five paces distant, she had received and re- 
turned the youth’s love. To hallow the sacred hour, 
and the recollection, she proposed to baron Rudolph 
to educate the little slumberer, and he had consented 
with tears in his eyes.” 

The youthful doctor paused a moment; his serene 
clear eye brightened with a radiance, which gave to 
his genial and open countenance an unspeakable air of 
infantine innocence. The simple and lively tone, 
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however, of his narrative changed considerably into a 
mild solemnity as he continued. 

‘* Many of you, my noble friends, will remember 
that at the times of-which I speak—the early part of the 
present century—our father land was a wide military 
camp. The victorious Corsican had returned from 
the land of the pyramids. The pedce had been bro- 
ken again, and our defenders were hastening to the 
same fields, which were already so profusely bleached 
with the bones of their brethren. In the chief town 
of the county in which our village was situated, a 
regiment of lancers had been stationed. It had march- 
ed, with the exception of one company, which had re- 
mained with their commander as a reserve, to send 
reinforcements to the regiment. The officers had 
been invited to the féte by the old baron, who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of military life, had been himself 
a soldier, and had fought and taken Belgrade, under 
father Loudon, as he fondly called that famous general. 

‘¢ It is known to you, my lords and .ladies, that the 
officers of our light cavalry consist, with but few ex- 
ceptions, of noblemen of high rank, the middle classes 
not being able to defray the expenses of that splen- 
did corps. The noble demeanour of the military 
guests, their rich uniforms, and, above all, the con- 
sciousness of their soon being called to scenes of deadly 
strife, gave to this entertainment a character, both of 
magnificence and solemnity, which will never be effa- 
ced from my mind, though I was then but a humble 
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spectator. Certain it is, that something hovered 
before their imagination like a sinister foreboding. 
They knew they were going to combat the great 
leader, against whom they had been invariably un- 
successful. They had defeated almost every where 
the hostile armies when headed by Jourdan, Sche- 
rer, Macdonald, and even Moreau. Him alone they 
dreaded. A magic spell seemed attached to his name. 

‘¢ The table was spread in the wide vaulted saloon of 
the chateau, richly decorated and hung with the por- 
traits of by gone warriors and statesmen of the baronial 
race. Above the second entry was the gallery of the 
musicians. I stood at the side of my father, looking 
with childish interest at the splendid company and the 
sumptuous entertainment. I had gazed and stared 
well nigh an hour, without hearing any thing else 
than a confused hum in the intervals during which 
the musicians were not performing, when the old ba- 
ron arose from his seat, and raising his tumbler, spoke 
with a loud voice. 

‘¢ His words were hailed by the sound of trumpets; 
but, in the midst of the blast, a shriek burst from the 
lips of the fair Luitgardis, and she was borne away by 
her maidens almost senseless. 

‘*¢T heard afterwards the baron had, in the ardour of 
patriotic indignation, given as a toast—‘ Prosperity to 
the arms of archduke Charles, and his fellow combat- 
ants; destruction to their enemies.’ He had added—‘ If 
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I were young, I would march against the enemies of 
my country ; no man of honour will stay at home.’ 

‘‘ These ill-timed words had scarcely been uttered 
before the young baron arose, and, stretching forth his 
hand to the major, had offered himself a volunteer. 
He was embraced by the whole corps of officers as a 
brother in arms and fellow combatant. It was with 
difficulty that lady Luitgardis had been recalled so far 
as again to join the party, and to partake of the ball. 

*¢ Early the next morning a terrible looking Uhlan 
made his appearance in the baronial castle. He had 
been sent by his commander to drill baron Rudolph in 
the military exercise. 

“It would be difficult to do full justice to the 
grim face of corporal Moor. It was literally carved 
out into most hideous alto-relievo. A cross-cut from 
his brow was pointed out by a scar, that extend- 
ed between his left cheek and his eye. Another 
cut had deprived him of his right eye, and a third 
ran across his forehead. But what he chiefly re- 
gretted was the loss of his mustachio. On a space, 
nearly of an inch in width, no hair would grow, tallow 
and grease notwithstanding. It had been hurriedly 
sewed together by an awkward surgeon. It was always 
with a grin that he pointed to this deformity, and he 
never failed to add, ‘I have salted that French dog.’ 
Grim as corporal Moor was, I soon contracted a sort 
of friendship with him. I fetched him beer to the 
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servants’ hall, of which he could master an immense 
quantity; and he permitted me, certainly the greatest 
favour ever bestowed by a cavalier, to ride on his 
horse; and told me of the fifteen battles, and fights in- 
numerable, in which he had been engaged. For these 
he had been made corporal, and received the golden 
medal, a sure proof of his martial spirit. 

‘¢ Corporal Moor had, as I remember, another very 
characteristic singularity. As long as baron Rudolph 
was in his military dress—no matter whether in the 
castle, on the parade, or at the head quarters of the 
division—he thought himself his superior, and as such 
reprimanded the least fault; but the drilling being 
over, the corporal resumed again his becoming place 
in the servant’s hall. He dined with the servants of 
the house, and a truer hearted man I have seldom 
seen. 

“Thus a fortnight passed. The young volunteer, 
who was an excellent horseman and an able fencer, 
had finished his lesson, and the last few days had been 
spent almost wholly at head quarters in various evo- 
lutions. One evening he came home in officer’s uni- 
form with the golden epaulette; he had been ad- 
vanced lieutenant. I ran to meet him, and was ad- 
miring his superb dress. He raised me up to his 
horse; a tear was glistening in his eye; the reserve 
division had received orders to march. 

‘There were sad crying and shedding of tears that 
evening. Yes—it was asad, sad night! The young 
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nobleman had come to the castle to espouse the ba- 
ron’s daughter, the marriage had been agreed on 
by their parents years before, and they loved each other 
dearly. An imprudent word of the old baron was 
now forcing the bridegroom from the embrace of this 
lovely being into the field of battle. The old cavalier 
himself began to be sensible of the wrong he had done 
to the only son of his friend; he could not speak, and 
tear after tear was seen to drop down his cheeks—an 
occurrence never known before. 

“The young officer left the castle at midnight to join 
his brethren in arms, and to spend at least one night 
among them before their march. The hour of separa- 
tion must have been bitter indeed to the lovers; the 
eyes of lady Luitgardis were swollen and red the next 
morning from incessant weeping. She was convinced 
she would never again see the youth of her love. To 
catch at least once more a glimpse of him, she insisted 
on witnessing the marching of the division. 

‘“‘The departure of troops from their cantonments,” 
continued the doctor, ‘“‘ causes many a heartburning 
in most instances. In this case there were particular 
reasons for universal interest. The long war, during 
which more than fifty pitched battles had been fought, 
had considerably thinned the population, and the last 
resource of the country was now marching off. As the 
officers were young noblemen of rank, so were the 
privates, with but few exceptions, farmers of respecta- 
bility. It was the heartblood of the country that was 
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to flow so profusely. It was not the usual sight of a 
crowd of curious spectators, of buyers and sellers, of 
paramours loaded with cakes and bottles. No—it was 
the heart-sickening sight of fathers and mothers, sis- 
ters and brides, who hung in the embrace of the sol- 
diers. My brother, a boy eighteen years of age, was 
among them. He kissed every one of his family—last 
of all me. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Rudolph stood with his fellow officers 
round the baron’s carriage, on to the box of which, by 
the side of the coachman, I had smuggled myself. 
His advancement could but little allay the throbbing 
of his heart. His eye was fixed on his bride, and even 
his fellow officers seemed to pity their brother in arms, 
who had to leave such a treasure behind him. Their 
love was no secret ; their virtues were known, and had 
excited universal sympathy. When, at length, the 
trumpet sounded, at first in three single blasts, and then 
changing into the quick march—when the son tore 
himself from the arms of his father, the brother from 
those of the sister—baron Rudolph shook once more 
the hand of his intended father-in-law—it was a wild 
feverish shake—kissed that of his lady, and vaulted 
into the saddle. 

‘¢ T have ever since admired the Uhlans, even though 
they may not have proved the best soldiers. I doubt 
whether there exists a corps in any of the European 
armies, whose exterior is more attracting. When the 
sounds of the twenty-four trumpets burst upon our 
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ears, and their yellow and black silk flags waved on 
their lances in the fresh morning air; when these four 
hundred warriors rode gallantly past the thousands of 
their friends and countrymen who had come to wit- 
ness their march, and the weeping crowd of mothers, 
sisters, and brides, muttered and shrieked their half 
choaked and heart-thrilling farewells—then it seemed 
as if the better part of our life was gone. 

‘¢ There is a blank in my recollection between the 
marching and the return of the division—a space of 
nearly six months, filled out by the remembrance of 
lady Luitgardis’s benevolence. What I am, I owe 
wholly to her. It was she who prevailed on her father 
to permit my attending the lessons of her young bro- 
ther. And when, shortly afterwards, she was taken 
from us to be joined to her first and only love, her fa- 
ther kept sacredly the promise given to her. It was 
he who sent me to the Latin school, and afterwards to 
the university. 

‘‘The news which came from the army was various 
and contradictory. A rumour prevailed that a tre- 
mendous battle had been fought, that our victory was 
almost decided, but that, at the critical moment, 
the enemy had been reinforced by a corps under one 
of his first generals, and our army was in conse- 
quence almost annihilated. There was a mystery 
in these reports that harrowed the soul of every 
one; it became evident that government seemed anx- 
ious to keep the veil of uncertainty over these disas- 
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trous events. To us it was solved in a fearful manner 
by the return of the reserve division. 

‘*Peace had been again concluded with the same 
suddenness as it had been broken. The tidings of it 
were received with an apathy, which showed how little 
confidence was placed in the continuance of this 
blessing ; and the eagerness with which the reserve 
troops hastened to their recruiting cantonments, con- 
firmed the general disbelief. 

‘‘The day and the hour were announced when the 
division would return. The baron resisted for a long 
time the solicitations of lady Luitgardis to witness the 
arrival of the troops; he yielded at last, and the family 
drove in two carriages to town. I had so much en- 
deared myself to my protectress, that I was allowed 
a seat close beside her. 

** It would be impossible to describe the anxiety so 
clearly painted on a thousand faces. After a long 
hour’s waiting, the blasts of trumpets broke on our 
ears from the heights that crown the broad plain on 
which the town is situated. ‘They are coming,’ mut- 
tered thousands in a low tone, as if afraid of giving ut- 
terance to hopes that might be disappointed. The 
vanguard now crossed the bridge, and rode through 
the multitude, which had assembled to hail their arri- 
val. On a sudden shrieks were heard from two lovely 
girls—‘ No! it is not our regiment.’ There was, I 
remember it well, a sudden murmur—a stupor—a 
shudder, that ran through the spectators, as the horse- 
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men passed and passed, all of them strangers. They 
were dressed in the uniform and had the colours of 
the regiment, but the men were unknown. Troop 
followed troop; a whole squadron had ridden by: the 
second only remained. Half of this had gone too, and 
no known face yet. At last one came that awakened 
our recollections; it was Moor, who gallantly rode 
at the head of his troop as captain. He saluted the 
baron’s family—his face turned away. 

‘* The old cavalier could contain himself no longer— 
‘Moor,’ cried he, in a tone of despair, ‘ where is the 
reserve division?’ ‘This is all that remains of it,’ 
said captain Moor. ‘ And our friends,’ cried the baron, 
‘major Romberg, and captains Muller and Rastadt?’ 
He did not venture to pronounce the name of his in- 
tended son-in-law. The captain pointed with his sabre 
to heaven—‘ gone, gone,’ said he. ‘And Rudolph?’ 
shrieked lady Luitgardis. ‘Fallen,’ cried the veteran, 
wiping a tear from his eye. ‘ And are they all gone, 
all of them?’ muttered the baron, folding his hands. 
‘ All of them; they lie buried on the plains of Marengo, 
and I return to bring you their farewells.’ It wasa 
heart-rending scene of the most poignant grief. 

*¢ The division had been cut to pieces, literally to a 
man. Those who arrived had been selected from the 
feeble remainder of their own and other regiments. 
They had returned the sooner to form the regiment 
again. 

** How noble a sight is a virtuous woman! How 
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strong her mind—how generous—how elevated, and 
above all selfishness! The family of the baron had ex- 
pected nothing short of a swoon or a delirium from 
lady Luitgardis—her love was so deeply rooted—so 
intimately interwoven with her whole existence. 
Their fears might have been confirmed if the stroke 
had been less severe. Had baron Rudolph been torn 
from her side, and perished by a sudden calamity, then 
it would probably have overpowered her. But here 
the wo was associated with ideas so vast, with sorrows 
so universal. The multitude, horrorstruck at beholding 
strange faces, and the universal terror depicted in the 
eyes of fathers, mothers, daughters and brides, spoke 
so powerfully, that not a word, not a tear, escaped the 
hapless Luitgardis. Her family hurried round her; she 
beckoned her consolers away. I pressed close to her; 
I kissed her hand; I begged her not to weep. My 
childish fears were superfluous. Not a tear, not a 
complaint escaped her. With a serene mildness she 
looked up to heaven, an object of astonishment to all 
who beheld her. 

‘* And thus she continued, collected, placid, and 
resigned; but the roses faded from her face; the 
lilies were tinged with the paleness of unutterable 
grief; the blast of calamity had nipped the fairest 
blossom. 

‘When a se’nnight afterwards an invitation came 
to the solemn requiem, which was to be sung for the 
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fallen warriors in the principal church of Baden, lady 
Luitgardis insisted upon attending the mournful rite. 

‘On the appointed day we rode to town. The 
church is an immense structure in the main square of 
Baden. It is built in the mixed Gothic and Italian 
style. In its centre rose the imposing catafalc, sur- 
rounded and studded with four hundred wax tapers, 
the number of the fallen warriors, and hung, with 
black, and surrounded with the colours and insignia 
of the regiment. 

‘¢ My native country,” continued the doctor, after a 
short pause, “‘is the northern land of music. The 
town, in which the regiment was stationed, prided itself 
on having given birth to some of the most distinguish- 
ed composers of our country. On this occasion the 
musicians came from afar to offer their assistance at 
this awful solemnity. They had procured Mozart’s 
last great work—his requiem; and it was to be per- 
formed for the first time in these parts. 

‘¢ You have heard, my noble friends, often, and with 
increased wonder, this noblest of human efforts to re- 
mind us of a future state, and teach us the great lesson 
that every thing here is mortal. I was then a child; 
my mind could not appreciate the beauties of the mu- 
sic. The swelling sounds of the organ, the mourn- 
ful tones of the numerous and various instruments, 
passed unheeded by my ear. They were lost upon me 
—so were they on the multitude. Their minds were 
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too deeply occupied with the losses they had sustained. 
But when the trumpets sounded the resurrection, and 
the voices broke out into that dreadful—that most awful 
of all death songs—when the ‘ Dies ire, dies illa’ 
burst from the lips of more than thirty singers, and 
wafbled up the high vault of the vast temple—then, 
indeed, the whole multitude became roused. They 
looked terror struck, and shuddering turned their eyes 
towards the choir, whence these terrible sounds came 

‘¢ I felt my lips quivering—my limbs as if I had been 
immersed in ice-cold water. A shudder ran through 
me, and I seized the hand of lady Luitgardis, and asked 
what these terrible sounds meant? ‘Thus,’ said she, 
‘the angel of resurrection will awaken the living 
and the dead at the day of judgment.’ I listened 
again, and the voice of my earthly angel, and the 
tones that poured forth the power and glory of God 
associated themselves together in my mind. I never 
afterwards doubted of my resurrection. 

‘My ideas have since become clearer; my views 
more distinct. I have dissected and anatomized the 
human body; have sought for the seat of the soul and 
the quadrature of the circle; have read Spinoza and 
Schelling ; have taken the degrees of philosophy and 
mathematics, of medicine and surgery ; but I owe it 
to this internal voice—to this guide—that I am still 
unshaken in my belief as to a future state. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said he with firmness, ‘“‘ we shall awake to 
be judged ; and she—the author of what I am—was 
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three months afterwards united with her Rudolph. A 
cenotaph, on the same spot where they had vowed 
each other eternal fidelity, tells their fate.”’ 


The doctor paused, his eye rested in deep reverie on 
the setting sun, which shed his last glorious rays over 
the magnificent landscape—an immense carpet of the 
most delicious green, varied with the richest shades 
of gold and silver. Nature had laid on her first colour- 
ing. The vineyards that cover the sweep of hills below 
Presburg, and the thousands of blossoming cherry 
trees, produced an almost magic effect; to the left 
rose, in bold relief, the castle of Presburg, with its an- 
tique and glittering towers ; and far away to the west 
the mountains of Austria were lighted up by the setting 
sun. It wasaglorious sight! The whole company sat 
in deep silence; not a sound was heard save the strokes 
of the curfew bell in the neighbouring village, and 
the hollow deep base of the boatmen on the broad and 
mighty Danube. It was only gradually that a whisper 
was heard growing louder and louder, till it broke out 
in the united expression of fifty voices, all of which 
joined to pay their thanks to the youth who had excited 
so universal interest with my proud countrymen. 

Never—never will the recollection of this evening 
be effaced from my memory ; nor the fate of the young 
man whose short narrative I have given. He was too 
good, too noble for this world—the youth who, in his 
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twenty-second year, had become the ornament of two 
universities. 

While in Poland, he unhappily associated himself 
with the secret society of The fatal renun- 
ciation which he had to subscribe, when he took the 
degrees as doctor of medicine at the university of 
Vienna, caused his death. 

He renounced, in consequence of this, the brother- 
hood. He might have contmued in it; hundreds of 
members, who held public offices under different go- 
vernments, ‘did the same; but his honesty revolted at 
the idea. They knew him but little; they dreaded 
discovery ; and he fell a sacrifice to their fears. On the 
Ist of July, 1810, he was found assassinated in one of 
the solitary walks of the Prater, at Vienna. 














THE PARTING HOUR. 


Way, gentle maiden, from thine eye, 
Fast falls the unbidden tear? — 

Why from thy bosom bursts a sigh, j 
That marks some secret fear? ) 


— ES ——— 


a ae 


To fame, to wealth, that swelling sail 
Thy lover bears away ; 

But fortune, hovering on the gale, 
Will this sad hour repay. 


For fairer still the breeze will blow, 
The breeze that brings again, 

A breast that ne’er has ceased to glow 
For thee, beyond the main. 





Then oft shall many asigh and vow 
Burst from each heaving heart ; 

Sighs for all fears, forgotten now— 
Vows ne’er again to part. 
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SENECA LAKE. 


BY H. PICKERING. 


Erewnize, O beauteous lake! a minstrel stood 
Upon thy sparkling brink, and touching soft 
The lyre he loved so well, 
Breathed forth undying strains. 
And now the humblest of the tuneful throng 
In fancy seeks, with artless aim, to blend 
The murmur of thy waves 
And warblings of his lute. 
Translucent flood! within thy ever pure 
And stainless breast, the heavens with wonder view 
As beautiful a heaven— 
As tranquil and serene. 
And round thy ample brim extend smooth glades, 
And shadowy groves and flowers and pendent vines, 
And, mantled o’er with woods, 
Soft undulating hills. 
And though o’er thy bright marge no frowning cliffs 
Impend—no craggy mountains, as with wall 
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Insuperable, fence 
Thee from the northern blast— 
Yet thou, disdainful, mock’st its utmost force, 
And ruffian winter’s rudest breath defiest : 
Furious he sweeps along, 
But may not chain thy wave. 
And still with each return of spring thou smilest, 
And seest new beauties deck thy soft domain : 
And when from summer's gaze 
The earth dejected shrinks, 
Thou spread’st thy dazzling bosom to the sun: 
While pleased, anon, with autumn’s rainbow tints 
And mournful shell, thou bidd’st 
Thy waves mild music make. 
In that soft hour when, leading up the day, 
The infant dawn appears, and silvery dew 
Is on each leaf, and thou 
In snowy mist art wrapt— 
How have I stood, enchanted, to behold 
The sun triumphant spring from out yon sea 
Of verdurous boughs, and all 
Thy charms again unveil! 
And when upon his evening couch, the lord 
Of light majestic sinks, and his last ray, 
Descending, seems to melt 
In thy unruffled flood— 
How have I pensive fix’d my eyes on thee, 
And wish’d that on my breast a heavenly gleam 
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Might fall, and thus within 
My soul as softly sink ! 
Yet if there be a more propitious hour, 
’Tis when the moon from out the pearly east 
In chasten’d splendour beams, 
And sheds o’er thee, and o’er 
The tranquil earth, her mild and holy light: 
A shadowy grandeur then invests the scene, 
While through the willing mind 
A pleasing sadness steals. 
O fond remembrance ! say, what boots it now 
Tosing of absent charms? The morn, the eve 
Return ; but thee, sweet lake, 
I must not see again! 
Yet brighter eyes, and innocent as bright, 
Shall long upon thy various beauties gaze ; 
And young and dewy limbs 
Delight in thee to lave. 
And science, haply, on thy banks shall rear 
Her proudest domes; and, emulous of fame, 
Bards, yet unborn, shall chant 
In lofty verse thy praise. 





THE LAMENT OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Tue fearful strife of feeling now is o’er, 
The bitter pang can rend my heart no more ; 


A martyr spirit now within me burns, 
And love that spurns 

All thought of self is waking, till its power 
Can conquer e’en the anguish of this hour. 


Yes! for thy sake I can resign e’en thee, 
My noble husband ! though there yet may be 
Enough of woman’s weakness, in my heart, 
To bid tears start, 

Yet not one murmur of reproach shall swell, 
Amid the accents of my last farewell. 


I loved thee in thy lowliness—ere fame 
Had shed her halo round Napoleon’s name; 
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In the veil’d lightnings of that falcon eye, 

I read the high 

And godlike aspirations of a mind, 

Whose loftiest aim was power to bless mankind. 


And when thy name through all the earth was known, 
When monarchs quaked before thy triple crown, 
When queens beheld me, in mine hour of pride, 

Thy glorious bride, 

No selfish vanity my heart could swell— 

I shared a throne, but would have shared a cell. 


Like thine, my soul was form’d for glorious fate ; 
I loved thee as the eagle loves its mate ; 

Nor did I seek with borrow’d strength to climb 
The height sublime, 

Where thou hadst built thine eyry; ’twas for me 
Enough that thou wert there—I follow’d thee. 


And in thy toils too have I borne a part; 

In scenes where might have quail’d man’s sterner 
heart ; 

When dark rebellion rear’d his hydra crest, 

My hand caress’d 

And soothed the dreaded monster till he smil’d, 

And bow’d him down submissive as a child. 


Though all untaught the warrior’s brand to wield, 
Yet went my spirit with thee to the field 
M 
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Where charging squadrons met in fierce array ; 
Nor, ’mid the fray, 

Awoke one terror for a husband’s life— 

Such fear were idle in Napoleon’s wife. 


Alas! how has my pride become my shame! 
I saw thee mount the rugged steep of fame, 
And joy’d to think how soon thy mighty soul 
Would reach its goal ; 

Nor ever dream’d, ambitious though thou art, 
That thy last step would be upon my heart: 


Vain sacrifice! no second of thy race 

Shall wield the world’s dread sceptre in thy place; 
Rude nature might have taught how false must be 
Such hope to thee ; 

For lofty minds but with like minds should wed— 
Not in the dove’s soft nest are eaglets bred. 


Our’s was the soul’s high union ; and the pain 
That wears my spirit down, breaks not its chain ; 
No earthly hand such fetters could untwine : 
And I am thine, 

As fondly, proudly thine, in exile now, 

As when thy diadem begirt my brow. 
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SUSQUEHANNA. 


Wovtp’st thou mark the Susquehanna’s course, 
When ’tis boldest and best to see ? 

Then come, when it swells from its mountain source, 
And foams in its furious glee, 

And bounds away, like a wild war horse, 
In its strength exulting free! 

When it sweeps, with the wealth of its farthest shore, 
So rapidly to the deep ; 

Or rests awhile, ’neath the glancing oar, 
In the hills’ dark shade to sleep; 

Or its lilied surface lingers more 
Where its island birch trees weep. 


O come to the Susquehanna’s shades 
Ere the balmy spring goes by! 
Ere the poplar’s tulip garden fades 
From its breezy bed on high; 
While the sycamore, with the dark elm, aids 
The locust to charm the eye ! 
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Then the breath of the clover perfumes the vale, 
And the wild grape scents the breeze, 

And the elder blossom sweetens the gale, 
And the bright birds iri the trees, 

With their wild wood melody, cannot fail 
The rudest heart to please! 


Thou shouldst come to the Susquehanna’s hills 
Ere her laurels lose their glow ; 
While their fragrant breath tlie valley fills, 
Which they mantle with roseate snow; 
Where the rock its crystal stream distils, 
On the moss and the fern below. 
Thou shouldst climb the cliffs to their proudest peak, 
And glance o’er the river fair, 
Or the loftiest hill’s steep summit seek, 
And, spread in the summer air, 
See forest and field and spire—then speak— 
Does the world look lovely there ? 


























A LEGEND OF THE HURONS. 


BY SAMUEL S. BOYD. 


Tuey brought her out at eventide, 

And laid her by the mountain-side: 

They raised no hymn—they said no prayer, 
Nor cross, nor white-stoled priest was there ; 
But sorrow’s cloud hung o’er that glen, 

The deep, still wo of tearless men. 


First rose the chief,—upon his brow 
You read that he was childless now ; 
Beside him stood those next in fame; 
He seem’d to wonder why they came, 
And startled when, with solemn pace, 
Moved the dark maidens of the race. 


They sought her grave where the last ray 
Of sunset falls, at closing day ; 

They may not weep, that warrior train, 
Though their proud nation’s hope is slain," 
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But forth from out the stricken throng 
A virgin gave the burial song. 


She told, ‘ from battle’s distant track 
They brought a fair-hair’d captive back ;’ 
She told, ‘the mightiest of their land 
Were crush’d beneath war’s iron hand— 
That by their law the victim dies, 

To slaughter’d friends, a sacrifice.’ 


She told, ‘ around the pinion’d boy, - 
Gather’d the tribe in mournful joy, 

When, as the bow their chieftain sprung, 
The startling shriek of woman rung, 

His daughter caught the shaft, and smiled, 
And he had slain his only child.’ 


The chieftain seem’d no sound to hear, 
Till the last note struck on his ear, 
Then turn’d, and bending to the air, 
As if a spirit’s voice came there, 
Sought with his knife life’s purple tide, 
And he is by his daughter’s side. 











THE GATHERING OF A HIGHLAND 
{ CLAN. 


BY I. M’LELLAN. 


Up clansmen! through the shadowy morn 
te See ye not spear-heads gleam ? 
And hark! upon the wind is borne 
The music of the bugle horn, 
And the stern war-pipe’s scream. 


On, on they come with startling shout, 
- On, through the river’s swoln tide— 
They can but fright the speckled trout, 
The bittern from her nest may out 

And ply her wing of pride. 


Not so before their heavy tread 
: Will flee the mountaineer— 
The slender bracken its frail head 


May bow, when winds rave loud and dread, 
Amid the foliage sere ; 
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But rudely doth the mountain pine 
Dash the wild blast aside : 

And rudely doth our kingly line 

Dash back its foe,-when blood, like wine, 
Pours out its bubbling tide. 





Stern children of the cliff and glade! 

Gray sire, and fearless son ! 
Speed—with the target and the blade, - 
Speed—in your simple garb array’d, 

Speed, ere the fight be won. 


Start from the quiet forest’s gloom, 
And from the breezy height! 
Leave, leave the dying to their doom, ba 
For here your deadliest foe hath come 
To dare ye to the fight! | 
I 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
j 
} 


Ah ! calmly shines the summer day 
On isle and lake and tree ; ; PT 

To-morrow it will look as gay, 

Though we from earth have pass’d away, 
Like bubbles on the sea. 


And when the reaper binds his sheaves, 
And the wood blossoms die, ~¢- 

And autumn, ’mid the crimson leaves, 

Is murmuring like one who grieves 

O’er happiness gone by ; 





THE HIGHLAND GATHERING. 


Then will the snooded highland girl, 
And the meek lowland maid, 

Look out upon the tempest’s whirl, 

And weep that where the hill-clouds curl 
Their lovers’ bones are laid. 


But oft, in after years, the tale 

Of this day’s stormy strife 
Shall make the virgin’s cheek grow pale, 
And kindle in the stripling Gael 

The thirst for martial life. 








THE BANDIT. 







BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


Youre Leon wore a glance of pride, 
That made his rivals quail, 

And won fair Lelia for his bride, 

The violet of the vale. 

She loved him—and wher whispers rose, 
She deem’d her dearest friends his foes— 
Filed with him, and her all of life 
Centred in those fond words—his wife. 


















To her, whate’er his mood had been, 
A smile of love he wore, 
R As summer skies are most serene, 
Sy When the dark storm is o’er; 
Pa And yet at times a trembling came 
e Upon her, when he breathed her name, | 
= Calling her wife—it seem’d like guilt, 
- The dark, mysterious awe she felt. 
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THE BANDIT. 


A shout upon the moanirig wind ! 

The echoes of the dell awoke ; 

Again! it thrill’d his startled mind, 

As though his victim spoke ; 

And all unveil’d his deeds arise, 

Blood! from the ground in thunder cries, 
And the fierce bandit shrinks beneath 
The voice of consciencé whispering death. 


The felon’s death, the doom of scorn, 
And worse, the thought to bear, 

His Lelia and her babe unborn 

The infamy must share. 

Then, then crime’s scorpion lash he felt, 
Wild fear, remorse, and grief, and guilt; 
For love’s soft light, when turn’d within, 
Reveals the soul’s dark stains of sin: 


He grasps his trusty knife—‘ One stroke 
These terrors will allay’— 

But what wild shrieks from Lelia broke ! 
His brand is torn away ; 

‘ Leon, dear Leon, help! they come!’ 
She deem’d it life—he felt it doom. 

Thus shapes the heart from inward sense, 
To guilt its fears—to, hope its innocence. 













MY BOY’S MINIATURE. 


BY CHARLES EDWARDS. 


Just—as when we parted ! 
When I, broken hearted, 
Wander’d from a home of sorrow and from thee! 
Just the same expression, 
From the lip’s depression, 
As when in the twilight thou wert on my knee. 


When the air is lightest, 
And the sky is brightest, 
Art thou in the garden talking to a flower? 
If the room be shaded, 
And the day-spring faded, 
Dost thou mock the chiming of the evening hour ? 


Thoughtful, blue-eyed beauty, 
Dost thou know thy duty, 
When thy mother prays thou ‘It prove a honey-bee ? 
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MY BOY’S MINIATURE. 


Do thy wild caressings 
Mingle with her blessings, 
Dost thou smile and whisper, ‘ mother, I love thee ?’ 


I am often dreaming 
Of a taper, beaming 
Near my babe’s siesta, shaded by my hand : 
Through thy fingers wreathing, 
Comes such gentle breathing, 
As might bear a hymn of praise from the seraph band 


Lord of life and kindness, 
Let this veil of blindness— 
Veil of parent sorrow be thy dew o’er him ; 
May his lake of thinking, 
Have no tide of sinking ; 
May his deeds be rainbows never to grow dim ; 


May thy book of glory, 
Teach him to write the story, 
On the mental tablet, with a golden pen, 
How the earth is swelling, 
How the heavens are telling 
Of thy love and goodness to the sons of men ; 


May it, ’mid his playing, 
Bring those lips to praying ; : 
May it, in his manhood, make a shield of thee ; 
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May it in his dying, 
Through the spirit’s sighing, 
Cause a cry for mercy—mercy, God, for me ! 


Oh! my boy, this fooling 
Is not like the schooling 
Earthly parents utter to the thing they love ; 
But my health is failing ; 
And I’ve long been wailing— 
Wailing near the willows as a widow'd dove! 





A ROMANCE OF THE BORDER. 
BY WILLIAM L. STONE. 


*¢ She had just arrived 
‘¢ At life’s best season ; when the world seems all 
*¢ One land of promise ; when hope, like the lark, 
*¢ Sings to the unrisen sun, and time’s dread scythe 
*¢ Is polished te a bright and flattering mirror, 
‘¢ Where youth and beauty view their growing image, 
“ And wanton with the edge.” 


Mone than thirty years ago, there lived in the beauti- 
ful vale of one of the tributaries to the Susquehanna, 
whose waters wind their way among the hills of Ot- 
sego, a person of singular character and-appearance. 
Without, as far as the writer knew, ever having lifted 
his finger against a human being, he was nevertheless 
a terror to children and youth of the border settle- 
ment: and those even who had arrived at the age 
of manhood shook their heads mysteriously, and 
looked grave, when he was the subject of conver- 
sation. His cottage, at that time ancient and moss- 
grown, was situated at the foot of a hill descending 
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with a gentle slope to the south, and fronting a beau- | 

tiful meadow, skirted in part by the creek which mur- | 

mured tranquilly by. On the opposite bank, the ; 

deep-tangled shrubs, which fringed the statelier forest, 

dipped their pendent branches in the clearstream. On 

three sides the ‘clearing’ was bounded by the dark 

primitive forest; but on the north-east there was'a 

thick secondaty growth of timber over the space of a 

goodly sized farm, among which were yet standing’ 

the apple-trees of what appeared to have been in former 

days a regularly planted orchard. There was a small 

open space in the midst of this younger forest, in the 

centre of which were the ruins of buildings; associ- 

ated with these were tales of terror, Indian wars, os 

murders, ghosts, tomahawks and blood. The passage | 

through this little forest—for as no heirs appeared to 

claim the soil, it stood years and years after the ‘ clear- 
ings’ had approached its borders on all sides—always 
reminded my associates and myself of Indians and 
scalping-knives, and of the possibility that unquiet 
spirits were hovering there. In the night time espe- 
cially, if one of us had to pass alone the ‘ Buxton 
farm,’ as it was called, he walked briskly and ‘ whis- 
tled to keep his courage up.’ If a company of lads 
had occasion to go by after twilight, they would crowd \ 
closer together as they came near, hurry onward with ~~ if 
a lighter tread, and speak scarce above their breath, 
while a shuddering sensation would creep over them 

* at every rustling leaf. Hating crossed the gloomy 
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place, when wending our steps from home, we next 
came upon the before described premises of Mr. John- 
son—for that was the name of the singular man whom 
we have introduced to the reader above—but in no very 
cheerful mood, as may be supposed; and perhaps that 
was in part the reason of our looking upon him with 
more alarm than a regiment of warlocks could infuse 
into the bosom of a Scotsman. Certain itis, however, 
he was a most singular man, and to us a man of ter- 
ror. But why we knew not; only that there was 
always some mysterious association in the mind, be- 
tween him and the tragic reminiscences and traditions 
of the Buxton farm. The causes of this association I 
was unacquainted with until years after the period of 
which I am writing. But such was the fact with respect 
to Mr. Johnson; and his looks and demeanour in our 
youthful eyes were exceedingly dubious, and inspired 
us with many dark suspicions and unpleasant appre- 
hensions. He was a spare man, of an athletic middle- 
sized frame, large boned, with dark shaggy eye-brows, 
grisly hair, and an austere, melancholy look. 


ROMANCE OF THE BORDER. 





* Cruel to himself 
They did report him: the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the shepherd’s alms.’ 


Scarcely could any of us pass his residence, but to 
our regret we saw him; and if he were near, an invo- 
luntary shudder would run over us. He lived lone 
like a hermit; and when seen by me was always stand- 
N 
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ing still, either in the garden, the meadow, the field, or 
the lawn—always in the same antiquated attire, in the 
attitude of deep and heavy thoughtfulness. His fur- 
rowed features ever wore the same appearance of fixed 
imperturbable grdVity—the same unapproachable and 
forbidding severity. I have seen him a hundred times, 
but never heard him speak, nor saw him smile. Every 
thing about his manners likewise looked strangely. 
At the easternmost end of the little lawn, in the centre 
of which stood his cottage, was a small oval enclosure, 
in the middle of which was a little knoll covered with 
green turf kept perfectly neat and clean. The ivy 
and wild honeysuckle intertwined their tendrils as 
they clung to the rude wicket fence, and the rose 
in its season bloomed at its head. This was said to be 
the tomb of his wife, whose burial took place before 
his solitude had been disturbed by other settlers. His 
orchard, instead of being planted in rows, like those 
of other people, grew in irregular clusters around 
his house and garden; and yet, without being separa- 
ted, transplanted, or pruned, as was necessary with 
other people’s apple trees, it seemed to grow more 
thriftily than any other. Even his cattle, as they 
grazed among the cowslips in the meadow or the 
field, and the fowls of his barn-yard, as they flapped 
their wings in the sun, or pecked upon the dunghill, 
appeared singular and different from those of other 
people. And I am sure that his old sturdy bull-dog 
had ten times more terrors for me than any bull-dog I 
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ever saw. ‘Indeed every thing conspired to invest 
Mr. Johnson, and the clearing in which he lived, 
and all that he possessed, with a strange, mysterious, 
and forbidding character, for which no one in our ju- 
venile circle could have accounted, had such a thing 
been required. Yet the little farm was cultivated 
with care, and was always in excellent order; no 
hedge-rows of briers and bushes were suffered to 
spring up by his fences; its location was delightful; 
and to the eye of a stranger it would have appeared 
one of the sweetest places of residence that heart could 
desire. 

As we grew older our terrors of course decreased, 
in passing both Johnson's and the Buxton farm; but 
the strange feelings and emotions never entirely left 
us; and I believe that, even to this day, were I to be 
set down in the dim hour of twilight in the once fear- 
ful spot, looking as it then did, a momentary shudder 
would come over me as in times past. But it must be 
borne in mind that I left that country soon after the 
first meeting-house was built, and before I had out- 
grown the fears and apprehensions of the days of 
my boyhood, when the mind, pliant as melted wax, 
is moulded at pleasure, and when, by the indiscretion 
of nurses and by old wives’ tales, superstitious im- 
pressions are too often so deeply implanted, as to defy 
all the efforts of reason in future life to eradicate them. 
And it was not until years afterwards, when on a visit 
to the scenes of my boyhood, during which I spent a 
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week in searching for trees on the trunks of which 
I had inscribed my name, and in climbing rocks, 
clambering over hills, and stumbling through glens, 
merely because I had clambered and stumbled in those 
places twenty years before, that I ascertained the sad 
cause which had transformed one of the happiest and 
best of men into the gloomy solitary I had seen him, 
and whose aching heart had then but recently been 
relieved from pain by the kindest stroke he had felt 
for forty years—the stroke of death. 

Before the period of the revolution, while the Ger- 
mans had pushed their settlements as far up the rich 
vale of the Mohawk as Fort Schuyler, now the site of 
Utica, the beautiful queen of western villages, a few 
enterprising Englishmen had diverged more southerly, 
and penetrated the wilds beyond the sources of the 
Susquehanna. This they were enabled to do, and, 
though far separated from each other, live in compara- 
tive security under the powerful protection first of sir 
William Johnson, and subsequently, for a short time 
only, under that of sir John, the influence of both of 
whom, particularly the former, among the Indians on 
this side of the Iroquois was unbounded. Cherry Valley 
was considered the frontier settlement; but a family, 
by the name of Tunnicliff, had advanced westward a 
few miles beyond Caniaderaga lake; while two inti- 
mate and resolute friends, named Johnson and Bux- 
ton, had located themselves with their young wives 
in the deep forest ten miles south of Mr. Tunnicliff’s 
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establishment, in the beautiful situation which we 
have before attempted to describe. Here, in remote 
but industrious seclusion, these pioneers dwelt for 
many happy years. The forests gradually receded 
before the axe-men, and some years before the trou- 
blous times of the revolution came on, each of the 
friends had an extensive and well cultivated farm; 
the first rude structure of logs had been superseded 
by more comfortable and substantial dwellings; and 
young, thrifty orchards began to repay the toil of the 
provident husbandman, who had transplanted them 
to those wilds, and reared them there. Their com- 
munications with their friends at Cherry Valley, 
Canajoharie, and beyond, were not frequent, and 
their own visits to the settlements, like those of an- 
gels, ‘few and far between.’ Their roads were mere 
bridle-paths through the woods, by which the few 
luxuries and comforts they enjoyed, beyond those 
produced on their own farms, were transported upon 
pack-horses. But in such a secluded spot the two fa- 
milies must necessarily have lived in the closest inti- 
macy, even had they not been bound together by the 
stronger and more endearing bonds of relationship. 
Their wives were sisters, who together had heroically 
crossed the ocean with their husbands in search of 
the new world, and a home in the trackless wilder- 
ness. Thus expatriated from society, the families 
were the world to each other. Their pursuits, their 
trials, their deprivations, and their joys were the same. 
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Their lives were unvaried, and their quiet undisturbed 
by the company of man, save when a straggling 
Indian hunter or trapper, or perhaps a tawny messen- 
ger from some of the Indian tribes to sir William 
Johnson, passed in that direction. But in the days of 
sir William, and the good king Hendrick, they had 
no more to fear from*the Indians than from the noble 
stag that proudly bounded over the meadow, unpur- 
sued by the clamorous blood-snuffing hound, or the 
rapacious huntsman. Indeed these occasional visits 
of the Indians were rather courted than otherwise, as 
they sometimes served as messengers to and from the 
settlements, and once in a long time brought them the 
invaluable treasure of a newspaper printed two months 
before in New York, and containing the latest news 
in a hundred and twenty days from ‘ home,’ as Eng- 
land was then called. 

Meantime, as years rolled on, a number of sweet 
‘ children of the woods’ were from time to time intro- 
duced into their respective families; and many were 
the dreams of happiness in which the fond parents in- 
dulged, derived from the comfort and support which 
they anticipated from the society and labours of their 
children, now springing up in health and vigour and 
beauty, ‘like olive plants around their tables.’ Mrs. 
Buxton, like the eldest mother of the sons of Jacob, 
to those who think children a blessing, was more bless- 
ed than her younger sister, Mrs. Johnson, who had 
presented her husband but two of these living blossoms 
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of the wilderness. They were daughters—twins ; 
beautiful in their infancy ; and they 


‘Grew together 

Like to a double cherry, seeming’ parted ; 

But yet a union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 

Two seeming bodies, but one heart.’ 
Having no associates but their parents and their cou- 
sins, and the latter at the distance of three quarters of 
a mile, the twin sisters did almost literally grow up 
together like the double cherry of the poet; or rather, 
perhaps, like two wild rose buds upon a single twig ; 
for never did buds put forth more beautiful flowers 
since Adam wove the first garland for Eve in Para- 
dise. At the age of from ten to fourteen, the interest- 
ing period when the sweetness and innocence of female 
childhood is rendered yet more lovely by the expand- 
ing faculties of the mind, and the intelligence which 
beams from the face, and adds lustre to the eye of 
beauty, the twin sisters, Alice and Rose, might have 
been mistaken for attendants in the fairy train of 
Titania, as they strayed, hand in hand, chasing birds 
and butterflies in the flowery meadow, or startling 
the timid hare, as they skirted the forest for the 
wild flowers, with which the air was redolent in the 
spring. Their complexions bordered upon the bru- 
nette, through which the rich blood, mantling in their 
cheeks, at once gave evidence of their health, and ad- 
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ded to their beauty. Their eyes were dark and lustrous, 
above which beautifully curved brows adorned their 
polished foreheads, while their hair, black and glossy 
as the raven’s wing, hung in profuse clustering ring- 
lets over their necks and shoulders. Added to these 
attractions were forms cast in nature’s finest mould, 
and steps light and elastic as the feet of the gazelle. 
But if nature, in one of her visits to this fair spot, 
amidst what seemed a ‘ boundless contiguity of shade,’ 
had been prodigal of favours to this innocent pair, 
their parents had not been the less mindful of their 
own duty, as well to their beauteous offspring, as to 
Him who had given them these little cherubs to strew 
their solitary path with flowers. The heads of both 
families, who had settled together in these wilds, had 
all sprung from a respectable stock ; and their own ad- 
vantages in early life had been such as to fit them for 
moulding the young minds committed to them, for 
calling forth their infant faculties, and for imbuing 
their intellects, as those faculties were gradually de- 
veloped, with wholesome and correct principles. They 
were therefore early impressed with the importance 
and value of religion, the purest principles of which, 
in their most lovely and attractive form, were at all 
suitable times painted in the fairest hues before their 
youthful imaginations as they grew in years. And at 
the age of which we shall soon speak, secluded from 
the world as they were, more useful knowledge had 
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been acquired by these lovely flowers, born, almost 
literally, 


‘To blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air,’ 


than falls to the lot of many of the present day, who 
have shared the seeming advantages of the whole 
round of fashionable boarding-schools. 

It was in the month of November 1778, when the 
harvest was past, and the season of husbandry closed 
in the little paradise of Mr. Johnson and his brother 
Buxton, that the former found it necessary to repair 
to his next neighbour, Tunnicliff, to bring in the re- 
sidue of their winter stores, which had been sent 
thus far by their friends in Canajoharie; and as it 
was so near the approach of winter that even the 
occasional intercourse kept up by the scattered bor- 
derers must soon close for the season, Mrs. Johnson 
determined to accompany her husband for a brief 
visit. Though it was now the third year of the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the colonies with the mother 
country, yet the storm of war had not reached their 
peaceful dwelling. They had not even heard of the 
terrible fate which had befallen the settlements of 
Wilkesbarré and ‘fair Wyoming,’ inflicted by the 
cruel hands of the ferocious John Butler, at the head 
of a legion of savages, and a gang of tories if possible 
more savage than they. Every thing in that charm- 
ing settlement, which, assisted by a rich soil, the hand 
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of industry had transformed into a second Eden, had 
been doomed to destruction, the inhabitants to indis- 
criminate butchery, and their dwellings to the flames. 
Cruelties were practised at which human nature re- 
coils, and the valley was left desolate. But of these 
atrocities they were ignorant; and Mr. Johnson and 
his wife departed, without concern, for an absence of 
but two days—leaving their little daughters with their 
small family until their return. 

It was on one of the loveliest days of the Indian 
summer, that, without the least apprehension of lurk- 
ing danger, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson left their peaceful 
abode upon this occasion, when the glare of the sun- 
beams, and the deep cerulean of the sky were softened 
by the light hazy smoke which attends that delightful 
portion of an American autumn. Few objects in na- 
ture can be more beautiful than the rich and variega- 
ted autumnal livery of the American forests. After 
being touched by a few sharp frosts, the leaves of the 
various deciduous trees, as they gradually become sear, 
assume a thousand different hues, from the pale to the 
bright yellow, the russet brown, the scarlet red, the 
dark purple, the deep and rich carnation,—all min- 
gling and blending together, and with the sombre ever- 
greens sprinkled here and there over the forests, form- 
ing a landscape of apparent flowers, rivalling in variety 
and beauty the spectacle which, to a poet’s eye, would ~ 
be presented by a magnificent undulating bed of tulips, 
of illimitable extent—a picture which art could not 
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imitate or equal with a pencil dipt in the colours of 
the rainbow, or pen describe, though directed by the 
luxuriant imagination of the unrivalled romancer of 
Scotland. 

The day having considerably advanced before our 
friends departed, and the travelling, by obscure and 
winding bridle-paths, being but a slow operation at 
best, the evening shut in upon them before they had 
reached their place of destination—a romantic valley, 
now, as then, occupied in part by the family of the 
Tunnicliffs. A visible change had commenced in 
the atmosphere, however, towards the close of the 
day. The wind began to rustle among the half-wither- 
ed leaves, and the softness of the air had considerably 
diminished. The sun shed a redder glow upon the 
tops of the eastern hills, as he sank in the west; and 
a dark cloud, wild and irregular in its form, hung in 
the western horizon as the glorious luminary departed. 
Though beautified by the brightness and variety of 
hues imparted to its edges by the glancing beams of 
the invisible sun, now glowing like streaks of burning 
lava, and now melting into the softer tints of the rain- 
bow—yet to the observant eye the cloud clearly fore- 
boded a storm. But ere twilight had darkened into 
night, just as our travellers had reached the brow of 
the hill leading down to the quiet abode of their friends, 
the queen of night arose in all her brightness and 
beauty ; and, by the aid of her mild and mellow light, 
they descended and arrived in safety: A hearty wel- 
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come greeted them at the door, and they were ush- 
ered in to share the comforts of a crackling fire, which 
blazed invitingly upon the ample hearth, and of a well 
stored farm house, not forgetting the good old whole- 
some and exhilarating winter beverage—a noggin of 
pepper and cider. 

The following day was one of alternate storm and 
sunshine—the former being attended with light flur- 
ries of snow, which was sometimes driven in curling 
wreaths furiously along the fences, and which, so 
great already had been the change of temperature, the 
sun had not power to dissolve as it fell. In the course 
of the day, Mr. Johnson’s arrangements were com- 
pleted, and every thing was in readiness for the return 
of himself and wife to their own dear hermitage, on 
the morrow. 

But the circumstances under which they and the 
hospitable household, with whom they rested, awoke, 
were sadly different from the happy tranquillity in 
which they had retired to their pillows. Just at the 
dawn of day, the family were aroused from their quiet 
slumbers, by a messenger who had traversed nearly 
twenty miles of wilderness during the night, bearing 
the appalling tidings that the tragic scenes of Wyom- 
ing had, the evening previous, been re-enacted at 
Cherry Valley, where the savage Brandt and the But- 
lers, at the head of about five hundred Indians and 
tories, had broken into and utterly destroyed the set- 
tlement. Colonel Alden, who commanded a small 
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garrison at that place, had been completely surprised ; 
a sergeant’s guard cut off; the colonel himself killed ; 
and his lieutenant colonel and some subaltern officers 
made prisoners. Brandt had next attacked the garri- 
son ; but meeting with too warm a reception, he turn- 
ed his attention to the adjacent settlement, the inhabi- 
tants of which were indiscriminately tomahawked, as 
they were caught secreted, or overtaken in flight; 
while the paths of the few who escaped were lighted 
up by the blaze of their dwellings. On completing 
the work of desolation and blood, the Indians had im- 
mediately retired to their native forests; and it was 
feared that some of their straggling parties might fall 
upon the settlement of the Tunnicliffs, and the still 
farther advanced location of Mr. Johnson and his bro- 
ther-in-law. To avoid the danger which hung over 
them, the messenger, who had put his life in risk 
to bear the unwelcome tidings, urged an immediate 
flight by a circuitous route round both the Caniade- 
raga and Otsego lakes, to the more secure settlements 
of the Mohawk. 

The afilictive intelligence fell like a thunderbolt 
upon them all. But alas! what were Mr. Johnson 
and his wife todo! Fly, they could not. Their bro- 
ther and sister and family, and, above all, their own 
still more precious treasures—their little daughters— 
were behind. And, still worse, they were about ten 
miles nearer the probable track by which the terrible 
foe would retreat, than the place where the unhappy 
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parents then were. It was of course the first im- 
pulse of Mr. Johnson to hurry back with all the expe- 
dition possible éver a bridle path, now somewhat 
obscured and encumbered by the slight falls of snow 
during the preceding day. In vain, however, did he 
essay to persuade his wife to remain and fly with her 
friends, while he proposed to hasten to his home, and 
follow speedily with their relatives and daughters. 
Mrs. Johnson had been too long acquainted with the 
hardships and perils of the wilderness, to shrink from 
the duty of attempting to rescue her family from the 
imminent danger which now impended over them. 
She felt that her beloved offspring would be even 
safer, could she press them again to her bosom; and 
she was possessed of that resolution ‘and firmness of 
purpose, which could look danger in the face, how- 
ever threatening, though her frame might sink from 
exhaustion when the danger was past and the excite- 
ment over. She accordingly mounted her horse, and 
with a fearful and palpitating heart set off with her 
husband, now armed, and generously accompanied by 
a labourer attached to the family of Mr. Tunnicliff, 
from whose truly hospitable roof they now parted— 
perhaps for ever. 

The journey was tedious and dreary. For while 
the disquieted borderers were doubly anxious to hasten 
forward, the snow served but to blind their way, and 
otherwise to impede their progress. The birds no 
longer enlivened the wilderness by their melodies, 
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but had suddenly emigrated to a more genial climate ; 
and the numerous varieties of the nimble squirrel 
tribe, instead of leaping about merrily among the tree- 
tops, as they gathered in their winter store of nuts, 
had retreated to their holes. Anxiety for the welfare 
of their children, moreover, added much to the gloomi- 
ness of their journey. The most oppressive forebodings 
weighed upon their hearts, and the occasional deep- 
drawn sighs, which escaped their lips, bespoke bosoms 
too full for utterance; while the unwelcome visions, 
which floated among the thick-coming fancies now 
crowding their minds, became momentarily more. in- 
supportable as they approached the place where they 
had left their habitation and their all. 

We do not believe in the revelation of future events 
to men, since the Apocalypse; but still it does some- 
times appear as though an all-wise Being, in compas- 
sion to the weakness of the creatures inhabiting this 
small portion of the universe, called earth, allows an- 
ticipations of approaching evil to be shadowed forth 
upon the mind, to prepare us for the endurance of sad 
realities; lest the shock, when it falls suddenly like a 
bolt from heaven, should be too heavy for human 
strength. So was it in the instance before us. When 
they had arrived within the distance of a mile or more 
from the clearing of Mr. Buxton, they observed hea- 
vier pillows of smoke to rise slowly up, and float away 
above the tree tops, than were wont to ascend from 
their chimneys, though these were very capacious. 
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But their apprehensions became a hundred fold more 
fearful and appalling, when, as they advanced half a 
mile nearer, they fell in with the mockasin tracks of 
what must have been a considerable party of Indians, 
coming from the most alarming direction, and pointed 
towards the last spot on earth where the now agonized 
parents would have wished totracethem. Father and 
mother alike viewed the fatal omens above and below 
them in silence—but with looks which spoke with far 
more feeling and power than words. Their suspense 
was not long; and though their apprehensions had 
been wrought up to the highest pitch of intensity, 
still the most horrible pictures of their troubled ima- 
ginations had not equalled the spectacle which pre- 
sented itself, as they emerged suddenly from the forest, 
near the verge of which, two days before, stood the 
pleasant cottage of Mr. Buxton. It was now, alas! 
no more; it lay before them, in yet burning ruins, 
surrounded by the mangled remains of its late happy 
inmates, including one at least of the beautiful daugh- 
ters of those who were now gazing with unutterable 
anguish upon the scene of blood! The wretched pa- 
rents stood for a time upon the borders of this field of 
desolation, in the deepest agony, petrified, as it were, 
by the mingled emotions of astonishment, fear, and 
horror. A beloved sister, husband and children, and 
their own children too—all had fallen beneath the tom- 
ahawk of these merciless demons of the forest, and 
their mutilated bodies were now lying in various direc- 
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tions, and at different distances, around the moulder- 
ing ruins of their habitation ! , 
When the blood, which had at first rushed like a 
stream of ice back to the hearts of the agonized pa- 
rents, began again to seek its natural currents, the 
mother flew to the body of her daughter, and, snatch- 
ing it cold and stiff from its bed of snow, clasped it 
again and again to her bosom, with all the ardour of 
maternal affection, and all.the agony of a mother’s 
wo. Her beloved sister, too, and her tender offspring 
—the youngest of which now lay lifeless and frozen 
upon its mother’s bosom, she having clung toit with 
maternal care and fondness even in the last agonies 
of death—did not escape her attention. She ran 
from one cold body to another, embracing each alter- 
nately, and imprinting kisses upon the mute and 
pallid lips. In the wild distraction of the moment, 
she even half forgot that she had ascertained the fate 
of but one of her own lovely children. This forget- 
fulness, however, was but for an instant. For soon 
indeed the thought flashed upon her mind that she 
was yet more deeply bereaved. For although the 
lifeless body of Rose—her dark ringlets ravished by 
the scalping knife—was before her, yet where was 
Alice? Her heart swelled within, as the recollection 
came over her; and she swooned away in the arms of 
her husband. On her recovery from a temporary 
suspension of animation, search was made for Alice, 
but no sign or trace of her could be discovered. She 
O 
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had probably been cast into the flames—and the pa- 
rents heaved another sigh of bitterness. 

Night, however, was now rapidly shutting in upon 
the foresters, and it became as necessary to provide 
for the wants of the living, as to discharge the melan- 
choly duties to the dead. Happily, through want or 
fear, the savages had not disturbed, if they had disco- 
vered, the cottage of Mr. Johnson, which was not 
distinctly visible from the theatre of the tragedy they 
had eatly that evening enacted. Mrs. Johnson was 
conveyed thither, with the corpse of her deceased 
Rose in her arms; and after the necessary prepara- 
tions were made for passing the night comfortably, 
should the enemy not come upon them also, the re- 
mains of all their slaughtered friends were also con- 
veyed to the house, by Mr. Johnson and honest 
David, who had not been an unfeeling or unmoved 
spectator of the scene of horror of which we have at- 
tempted a feeble description. This precaution was 
necessary to keep the bodies from the ferocious jaws 
of the wolves, whose distant howlings already an- 
nounced that they had snuffed a breeze tainted with 
blood, and were gathering in toa feast which other 
beasts of prey had prepared for their banquet. 

Thus they passed the night—the living with the 
dead. And whata night! Who could describe the 
sufferings of the lonely and bereaved parents at such 
an hour! Surrounded by the dead—the awful cer- 
tainty of the foul murder of one of their children 
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before their eyes, and oppressed by the most agonizing 
uncertainty as to the fate of the other. And yet they 
yielded not to utter despair: nor did they weep that 
night. The ruin which had thus suddenly overwhelm- 
ed them, the accumulated horrors present with them, 
and the barbed arrows which had penetrated their 
bosoms beyond the possibility of extraction; all did 
not crushthem. Yet their grief, though silent, was 
so keen and so deep as to eat into their very souls. 
Tears would have relieved the poignancy of their an- 
guish; but these were denied. We forbear, how- 
ever, to dwell longer upon.a scene like this—prefer- 
ring, like the ancient artist, to draw a veil over those 
passions and emotions which we despair of being able 
faithfully to portray. 

The first business of the morning was to revisit the 
ruins, and renew the all but hopeless search for the 
remains of the absent Alice. But no relics were 
found, nor any favourable circumstances discovered, 
until it occurred to Mr. Johnson to examine the 
‘trail’ of the Indians. It was then that a glimmer- 
ing ray of hope broke through the dark cloud of 
adversity which hung over the bereaved parents. 
There were no impressions in the snow but those of 
mockasins, in the trail of the Indians, before they 
reached the fatal spot; but among the traces of their 
departure, in the direction of Anaquaqua, the head- 
quarters of Brandt, the small slender footsteps of 
some child who must have worn English shoes, were 
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distinctly visible. The shoes of the sisters had been 
moulded upon the same last; and on applying one 
plucked, from the foot of the*deceased Rose, it was 
found to correspond exactly.- Her trail was pursued 
for two or three miles into the wilderness, and the 
footsteps continued until the pursuit was reluctantly 
relinquished, it being vain to think of overtaking 
them after they had so much the start, and besides 
eertainly fatal should they succeed. But just as 
Mr. Johnson was once more turning towards his 
cheerless home, a signal caught his eyes which for 
a moment brightened the little ray of hope before 
mentioned, into a broad gleam of comparative joy. 
He was about leaving a spot where the savages had 
apparently halted for a few moments, when upon 
the verge of the unbeaten snow, without their tracks, 
his eyés fell upon the words, ‘Alice Johnson,’ 
traced undoubtedly by the finger of his beloved 
daughter, unperceived by her captors, as an indica- 
tion of her fate, should Providence direct the steps of 
her father thus far in pursuit, before the easily-effaced 
characters should be obliterated by storm or sun-shine. 
He hastened back with the intelligence to his discon- 
solate wife, who raised her eyes, and clasped her 
hands with delight ;—but the forthcoming exclama- 
tion died upon her lips, as with a chill of despair the 
thought struck her that perhaps her child had only been 
reserved fora more lingering and revolting death at 
the stake, when the Indians should celebrate the 
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triumph of this cruel expedition. The fearful suspense 
in the one case was therefore scarcely less terrible 
than the melancholy reality of the other. 

Having interred, in the best manner they could, 
the mangled bodies of their relations, the next step 
was to make the necessary disposition for the winter. 
To pursue the savage horde in search of their child, 
would be madness. And for the solitary pair to re- 
main in that wild and desolate region during a long 
and dreary winter, was hardly advisable on several 
accounts. Another straggling party of Indians might 
come upon them; they might be taken sick; or other 
casualties occur, with none to go for relief. And be- 
sides, were they in some settlement near a military 
post, they would be more likely to obtain intelligence 
from their little daughter, by means of spies and 
scouts, than if they remained in their seclusion. It 
was therefore determined by Mr. Johnson to leave 
his habitation, and repair with his wife to the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp then forming on the Mohawk, 
preparatory to the projected campaign of the ensuing 
season. Honest David assisted them in the transpor- 
tation of such few of their moveables as were most 
necessary, and the journey was performed with safety 
and without accident. 

On emerging from the forest, they were received 
by the friendly settlers at Canajoharie with every 
kindness and attention. ‘All who heard their tale of 
wo, deeply sympathized in their. afflictions, and ad- 
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ministered to them all those little nameless and en- 
dearing attentions, which contribute so powerfully to 
ease the aching heart, and soothe the troubled 
mind. — 

It is well known that after the bloody tragedies of 
which we have spoken as having transpired at Wyom- 
ing and Cherry Valley, and with the latter of which 
our tale is so intimately connected, extensive pre- 
parations were made by general Washington for 
tarning the weapon back upon the foe, and taking 
ample vengeance of the white and red savages who 
had desolated the western frontier, and drenched its 
fairest settlements with tears and blood. The troops 
for the expedition were assembled upon three points ; 
one to move from Pittsburgh, and scour the valleys of 
the Ohio, Monongahela and Alleghany rivers; the 
second, and considerably the largest, to march from 
the interior of Pennsylvania, through desolate Wy- 
oming, and around the Susquehanna to Chemung ; 
while the third division was collected upon the Mo- 
hawk, under general Clinton, (father of the late dis- 
tinguished governor of New York,) with a view of 
crossing over to the head waters of the Susquehanna, 
and descending thence down the valley of the river, 
to unite with general Sullivan. From the point of 
junction, it was their design to sweep up the Che- 
mung river to the lakes, and lay waste the fields and 
villages of the Indians—for even then, the Six Nations 
had so far copied the example of the whites, as to 
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erect rude villages, and plant fields and orchards. 

Many of these Indian orchards have afforded the first © 
fruits to the settlers who have pushed their course 

westwardly at a later day. 

While the northern portion of this intended expe- 
dition was thus collecting upon the Mohawk, Mr. 
Johnson sought and obtained an introduction to gene- 
ral Clinton, who became much interested in the story 
of his sufferings; and instructions were given to the 
Indian spies sent out for information, to obtain intel * 
ligence, if possible, of the captive Alice. Early in 
the spring, to the great joy of the disconsolate parents, 
one of them returned with direct and certain tidings 
from the little prisoner. He had artfully contrived 
to mingle with the warriors of Brandt, and had suc- 
ceeded in having an interview with Alice, from 
whom he learnt the particulars of her captivity, and 
the murder of her sister and relatives. The Indians, 
it appeared, when on their retreat from Cherry Valley, 
like the tiger rendered more furious by the blood they 
had drunk at that ill-fated settlement, raised ‘the 
fell war-whoop as they came upon the dwelling 
of Mr. Buxton, and rushed on to the slaughter. 
The appalling signal reached the ears of the family 
while they were at breakfast. A single glance from 
the window yet more clearly disclosed the purpose 
of the unwelcome intruders, whose painted visages 
rendered their looks, if possible, far more hideous and 
terrible than was natural to the dark and ferocious 
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countenances so striking and peculiar to the American 
‘aboriginal. The different members of the family 
rushed forth in wild affright, and were struck down 
in their flight by the tomahawk, and left weltering 
in their blood, in the places where they were found, 
as before described. Brandt himself was of this 
party; and having despatched the unhappy father 
with his own hand, he gave pursuit tothe gentle 
Alice, who, in her panic, was bounding over the frosty 
field with the fleetness of a frightened fawn. Be- 
fore the vengeful chief had quite reached her, the 
beautiful little girl turned, and as his uplifted arm 
was all but ready to fall with unerring and deadly 
aim, she threw such an imploring look into his stern 
face—so sweetly innocent and affecting—that for once 
his marble heart relented. He dropped his brawny arm 
as if nerveless at his side, gazed for a moment upon 
the beautiful object now trembling in an attitude of 
supplication before him, and in the next instant kindly 
took her hand as his captive. This celebrated chief- 
tain had a portion of white blood in his veins; and 
although his deeds have deservedly caused his name 
to be written in characters of blood, yet he was not, 
at times, altogether so destitute of the nobler and 
more generous feelings of our nature, as is generally 
believed. But these compassionate moments occur- 
red only at long intervals. Alice, however, was 
spared ; and before she had time to linger many mo- 
ments even over the remains of her sister, now lying 
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in the very embrace of death, the Indians secured the 
provisions in the house, applied the torch to its walls, 
and she was hurried away to Anaquaqua. She was 
treated kindly on the way—according to Indian_ no- 
tions of kindness; and on her arrival at the Indian 
village, was given by Brandt to Mackwah, one of his 
favourite chiefs, who took her to his hut, and adopted 
her as his daughter. Though too young and timid 
to have attempted a flight alone in the wilderness, 
yet she was narrowly watched ; but the principal in- 
convenience which she experienced, was being com- 
pelled tosleep with slender stalks of saplings laid 
across her, upon the ends of which, on either side, 
some of the Indians always reposed at night, in order 
effectually to secure her against the possibility of es- 
cape during their slumbers. In all other respects, 
the little stranger was treated with the same affec- 
tion as the native pappooses, and even became a fa- 
vourite, whom they designated as the Markaute- 
Lissis- Wacheekseh, or little black-haired girl. 
Having thus ascertained the fact of his daughter's 
existence and present safety, the. next subject of con- 
sideration was the means of a rescue. But every pro- 
ject was environed with difficulties. Various schemes 
were suggested and successively abandoned. It was 
finally determined, however, that Mr. Johnson should 
accompany the expedition of general Clinton down 
the Susquehanna, in the hope that by some means the 
little exile might fall within the power of the colonial 
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arms. The humane general had become so much 
interested in the painful situation of Mr. -Johnson, 
that he generously proffered every assistance in his 
. power, and the exertion of every means, to recover 
his child. Early in May the encampment on the Mo- 
hawk was broken up, and the troops moved by slow 
marches to the foot of Otsego lake, and encamped 
upon the ground whereon now stands the delightful 
village of Coopers-town. Otsego lake is a beautiful 
sheet of clear water, about ten miles long by three 
in width, completely embosomed by high hills, one of 
which, on the eastern side, swells into a considerable 
mountain—the same one which the fire in the woods 
once swept with devouring fury, as described in a 
masterly manner by the author of the Pioneers. At 
the foot of this romantic lake, in a narrow channel 
between high and steep banks, issues the noble 
though rapid and impetuous Susquehanna. 

From this point the expedition had a long march to 
perform, through an uninhabited country, without 
roads, or any other facilities for the transportation of 
the baggage and the warlike munitions in the train 
of so considerable a body of troops, before they could 
reach the Chemung, where the forces of Clinton were 
to be united with those of general Sullivan, now ad- 
vancing from the south. But as he was strolling 
upon the shore one bright moonlight evening, sur- 
veying with the eye of an amateur the landscape 

which lay before him, in all the wild and rugged ma- 
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jesty and grandeur of nature, while yet the moon 
lingered so low in the eastern horizon as to cast the 
dark shade of the mountain half across the silver sur- 
face of the lake, a happy thought flashed upon the 
mind of the sagacious commander, by which he hoped 
at once to remove the difficulties of a laborious and 
harassing march, and at the same time accomplish 
the second object of the expedition—the destruction of 
the growing crops of corn upon the rich alluvial 
lands at Anaquaqua, and below, upon the wide 
margin of the river. This project was nothing less 
than the erection of a temporary dam at the estuary 
of the lake; and while the waters were collecting 
between the hills, to prepare rafts and floats for 
the purpose of descending with the troops, ammu- 
nition, sick, and baggage, upon the bosom of the 
torrent, to the appointed place of rendezvous. Direc- 
tions were immediately given for carrying the bold 
and novel project into execution. The dam was 
speedily erected, and the encaged waters accumulated 
so rapidly, that by the middle of July they overleaped 
the barrier, and were sufficient to flood all the inter- 
val lands in the winding course of the river from its 
source to the Chesapeake. The preparations being 
completed, the troops and stores were embarked. 
The floodgates were then thrown open, and the 
whole expedition was wafted safely and rapidly 
to the entrance of the Chemung. The torrent in 
its course had alike swept away the tender crops of 
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the Indians, and their villages in the valley of the 
river. Great numbers of the savages, especially the 
women arid children, perished in the resistless flood, 
which came upon them so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that they had not time to escape; while those who 
were more fortunate, fled in wild consternation from 
an inundation which, as there had been a long 
drought, they believed to be a supernatural visitation ; 
‘and the fugitives of course communicated their ter- 
rors to the more distant villages in their flight. 

The forces of generals Clinton and Sullivan, now 
under the command of the latter, to the number of 
five thousand men, effected a junction at the conflu- 
ence of the Susquehanna and Chemung, as appointed, 
on the twenty-second of August; and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be‘made, the march was 
commenced along the valley of the latter stream, to- 
wards the heart of the Indian country. The extensive 
and not very rapid preparations for this expedition, 
could not of course be kept a secret from the wily 
Indians ; and Brandt, the Butlers, and Guy Johnson, 
with fifteen hundred Indians and five companies of 
whites, chiefly tories, made corresponding exertions 
to meet it. Indeed it was soon ascertained by Sulli- 
van, that they had boldly determined to risk a general 
battle, for which preparations were made upon a 

‘well selected spot, in the place afterwards called 
Newtown and now known as the village of Elmira. 
They had here constructed a breast-work of half a 
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mile in length, covered by a bend of the river, so as 
to expose only the front and one flank to attack ; and 
even that flank was rendered difficult of approach, 
by resting upon a steep ridge. The ground, more- 
over, was difficult of access, by reason of its being 
covered with pines, thickly interspersed with shrub- 
oaks. Beyond the river, at the distance of a few 
thiles, was a small scattered Indian village, to which 
place aspy had been despatched by a circuitous route. 
He returned in due season ; and the heart of Mr. Johzi- 
son was overjoyed to learn that Mackwah’s cabin was 
there, and Alice still the attendant upon Mattewan, 
his favourite squaw. His impatience to hurry to 
the spot, and fold her to his bosom, scarcely knew 
bounds. Still nothing was to be attempted rashly ; and 
hope, who is ever whispering dreams of ‘ promised 
pleasure,’ now stepped in to clear his despondency, and 
animate his exertions ; while the rapidly approaching 
crisis left him pty but @ few hours more of 
suspense. 

The next day, odien the twenty-ninth of August, had 
been determined on by Sullivan for the attack upon the 
savage allies. The Indians, too, were aware that the 
blow was soon to be struck; and as the devastating 
and untimely flood had inspired them with supersti- 
tious forebodings, they resolved to hold the Black 
Dance of the Pow-wow, af* a council of the chiefs to 
take place at the village that night. The Pow-wow 
was not of frequent occurrence ; and when summoned 
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as on the present occasion, in cases of emergency, or 
on the eve of great events, it was with a-view of divining 
the future by the assistance of a familiar spirit, to be 
conjured up by their diabolical incantations. Brandt, 
at this time, was in as great a strait, as Saul on the 
eve of the battle of Gilboa; and the Pow-wow was 
summoned for much the same reason, as that which 
induced the former to steal from his camp in the 
night, and hold communion with the old lady of En- 
dor. As the shades of the night drew on, the council 
fire was lighted amidst a grove of tall pines, near the 
cabin of Mackwah, thus affording Alice and her new 
associates an opportunity for a full view of the pictu- 
resque, though revolting and somewhat terrific spec- 
tacle. The night was clear star-light, for the In- 
dians never hold any of their public meetings or 
religious assemblages, unless when the sky is un- 
clouded. The dark and heavy branches of the pines, 
however, thickly intermingling with each other, 
spread a gloom over the spot, rendered not the less 
sombre by the glare of the fire as it blazed fitfully 
up, and cast its lurid light upon the tall trunks and 
waving branches of the surrounding forest. The 
chiefs assembled early, painted and attired for war, 
and in moody silence seated themselves in a circle 
about the fire. Presently the athletic and command- 
ing figure of Brandt appeared in the dark group, clad 
in his richest attire, acluster of black plumes nodding 
upon his head, and his arms and robe glittering with 
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the profusion of bracelets and other ornaments of bur- 
nished silver, with which the proud chieftain was 
bedecked. After him came the priests, and conjurer, 
and those initiates of the Pow-wow, who were to join 
in the dance, and conduct the diabolical rites ; all clad 
in a manner at once grotesque and frightful. Their 
plumes were coal black mingled with red, and around 
the head of the conjurer was coiled, like a wreath, the 
speckled skin of a wampum snake of unusual length, 
used only on these occasions, the scaly folds of which 
glistened as the crackling flames rolled upwards with 
increasing volumes, whenever successive quantities 
of fuel were supplied, and the whole head-gear was 
equally grotesque and frightful. To the legs of the 
dancers were attached multitudes of the chickicoes, 
or rattles made of dry horns and other materials, 
which rattle at every step, and form a prominent 
though not melodious part of the music of their dances. 
A dog was first sacrificed with the accustomed rites of 
the Indians to propitiate the demon, his carcass 
eaten, and the tongue cast into the flames, while 
something like a preliminary incantation was slowly 
recited. The dancing then began, in slow and mea- 
sured treads around the fire, which was quickened 
very gradually as they proceeded. They seemed to 
commence their singing by an invocation, after which 
they sung of the deeds of their ancestors—of the 
mighty dead of their tribes—whose shades, from their 
actions, one would suppose they beheld hovering 
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about them amid the surrounding gloom. Sometimes, 
too, would they commemorate the prowess of their 
contemporary chiefs and warriors, and rehearse their 
achievements in arms or the chase, during which re- 
hearsals, the sullen chiefs would raise themselves 
more erect from their seats, while their burning eye- 
balls seemed to flash fire, and light up their dark 
visages with fiend-like fury. Sometimes the Pow- 
wows would throw themselves into frantic postures, 
making all manner of distracted motions; bowing 
their faces to the earth, wringing their bodies, 
and distorting their countenances, as if writhing in 
the severest agony. The dance was quickened at 
times, and then slackened again, every step being 
accompanied by the interminable ‘ yah—yah, yah— 
yah,’ which words are always mingled by some of the 
dancers with the incessant dry rattling of the chicki- 
coes, and the coarser guttural notes of the singers. 
Ever and anon, likewise, these wild and violent 
antics were accompanied by the shrill piercing tones 
of the war-whoop, which rang through the deep forest 
and struck a note of remembrance upon the ear of 
Alice like a death-knell. She had been drawn to the 
outer circle of this fearful spot, by Mattewan, to 
whom she instinctively clung as to her mother, draw- 
ing closer and closer, as the savages heightened the 
terror of the scene by repeating their war-whoops and 
other hideous and deafening yells. The time, the 
place, the circumstances, would have rendered the 
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appearance of this savage groupe sufficiently appal- 
ling to the stoutest heart ; but to the ‘youthful captive 
it was full of terror. And yet she watched every 
movement, and endured the withering gaze of the 
savage chieftains, as they darted their furious glances 
upon her, with far more firmness and composure than 
could have been expected. 

For nearly two hours were the Pow-wows engaged 
in the uncouth and frightful manner we have attempt- 
ed to describe, when a tall figure; more hideous, if 
possible, than any in the savage band, stepped forth 
from the shadow of a giant pine, and strode solemnly 
inte the midst of the circle. Casting a sullen gaze 
upon the multitude around, he intimated by his atti- 
tude and gestures, that he was an important messen- 
ger, about to utter an incantation, or perform a spell. 
He was begrimed with a black mixture over his 
body, and a crest of hair, like that of a helmet, bris- 
tled up over his head, which elsewhere wae closely 
shaven. Two dark wings were attached to his ears, 
which waved with the motions of his head and body. 
Circles of bright red were drawn round his eyes, 
which glared in the centre with a fierce yellow lus- 
tre. From hie-girdle, composed of the preserved skin 
of an enormous rattle-snake, tied so as to bear the 
head and tail projecting and darting, as if the serpent 
retained its animation, depended skins of gloomy co- 
lours, ‘grotesquely arranged with a rattle, and the 
instruments of his fantastic craft. He stretched his 
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arms towards the topmost branches of the trees, his 
eyes fixed as if tpon some object of interest and ter- 
ror, and commenced a chant, at first monotonous, but 
varying as his excitement, real or affected, occasioned 
him to vaty his gestures and posture, until, at the 
close he reeled with seeming exhaustion. What he 
muttered in his uncouth rhythm, may have been to 
the following effect: 


What wild, deep murmurs whisper near? 
Do I the solemn voices hear 

Of warriors dead, that wander by ? 

Does the wind-spirit moan and sigh, 
Through the black pines that sternly bow 
Each fire-lit mass and gloomy brow? 


Manitto, no! I mark thee well; 

I fix thee by my word and spell. 

In dream-land I have Known thee long ; 
Spirit, whose power is quick and strong! 
In every form that thou mayst take, 

I know thee, slumbering or awake ! 


Thy fiercely flashing eyes I ken, 

Like famish’d she-wolf’s in her den ; 
Like the red torch-light o’er the wave, 
Gleaming in deep and sunless cave ; 

Like ambush’d warrior’s, when he knows 
The coming of his direst foes! 


Why do they glare so fast and bright? 
Though fiercer than the sulphurous light 
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From Ariouski’s chariot flashing, 

When heaven’s whole vault is wildly crashing: 
Thy glances I endure, and live! 

And ask, what tidings canst thou give? 


Ha! ha! what gloom those fire-balls shrouds? 
Like the dim stars through murky clouds 
They glimmer—shrink—and now they seem 
Less than the fire-fly’s tiny gleam ;— 

Now they are gone :—and hark! I hear 

The flapping of strange pinions near! 


Bird of ill omen! whence art thou? 
Spirit! thou shalt not cheat me now! 

I know thee still—to darkest night 

On leathery wings pursue thy flight! 
Death and defeat will come to-morrow : 
Thine is the mirth, and ours the sorrow! 


We cannot suppose that the conjurer derived much 
valuable information from his conversation with Ma- 
nitto. But the legends tell, that, during the recitation 
of the two last stanzas of his rhapsody, a great bat 
Wheeled over the space illuminated by the fire, sweeping 
round the smoke and flapping its sullen heavy wings, 
and then disappeared. As he concluded his canticle, 
he became violently convulsed: his countenance was 
distorted, and he fell to the earth as motionless as if he 
had been knocked on the head. The other Pow- 
wows instantly closed the circle around his body, 
where he lay without apparent sense or motion, dur- 
ing which period those, who stood over him, chanted 
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a few sentences, in low, plaintive strains. The 
whole wild assemblage stood fixed and silent as death. 
Then followed a solemn pause, during which not a 
word or a.whisper was heard either from the perform- 
ers or the anxious multitude. The wind moved hea- 
vily the wide spreading branches of the forest pines, 
creating a noise like the distant rush of mighty wa- 
ters. For a few moments nothing interrupted the 
dismal silence, but the occasional screams of the bird 
of night, which hovered near, and was regarded as a 
bad omen by the assembled council. ‘After a time the 
initsates commenced rubbing the limbs of the juggler, 
and inflicting many blows upon his body with thongs, 
till at length he began to discover symptoms of return- 
ing life. His recovery was at first slow and convul- 
sive; but he presently sat up, and soon afterwards 
rose upon his feet. He then waved his hand for the 
departure of the multitude, and taking Brandt by the 
arm, left the magic circle, and retired deeper into the 
forest, as if to pour into the ear of the chieftain alone 
a message of high import, which he only ought to 
hear. The fire was then extinguished, and the assem- 
bled chiefs and warriors, and the non-combatants, who 
had gathered in a dark circle around the whole, retired 
to their cabins, or to their proper posts among the 
warriors in the field. 

We return with our somewhat eventful history, 
now drawing rapidly to a close, to the American 
camp. Early on the morning of the 29th, the troops 
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were under arms, and the proper dispositions made 
for the attack. Before day-light, at the request of 
general Clinton, who ceased not to interest himself in 
the cause of the distressed father, whose sufferings 
are interwoven with our tale, a small detachment of 
picked men, under a trusty officer well skilled in the 
Indian wars, accompanied by Mr. Johnson and the 
spy before. mentioned as a guide, was directed to 
cross the river silently below, and by a circuitous 
route obtain the rear of the Indian village, in order 
to intercept the flight of the Indians, in the event of 
their almost certain defeat, and by this means if possi- 
ble to insure the re-capture and safety of the anx- 
iously-sought daughter. The troops advanced at 
eleven o'clock to. the attack, which was commenced 
and kept up for some time by skirmishing, the Indians 
sallying out of their works by small parties, firing and 
suddenly retreating—making the woods at the same 
time resound with their war-whoops which pierced 
the air from point to point, as though the tangled 
forest were swarming with Indians in arms. One of 
their flanks being covered by the river, the other 
rested on, as has already been remarked, or was rather 
covered by, a high ridge of land, from which it was 
presently ascertained to be the design of the foe to 
annoy the flanks of Sullivan, as soon as he should be 
closely engaged in front. General Clinton was im- 
mediately ordered to push up the mountain, dislodge 
the foe, and by turning his flank, gain the. rear of his 
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works. Here the battle began to be animated, and 
was soon contested with desperation. The Indians 
and tories deserved the credit of fighting manfully. 
Every rock, and tree, and bush, shielded its man, from 
behind which the winged messengers of death were 
thickly sent forth, and often with but too unerring an 
aim. They yielded only inch by inch ; and, in their 
retreat, darted from tree to trée with the agility of the 
panther, often contesting each new position up to the 
point of the bayonet. Brandt was the animating 
spirit among his forces. He was ever in the thickest 
of the fight, and used every effort to stimulate his 
followers, and lead them on to victory. 

While this movement upon the flank was in slow 
but successful progress, the artillery. had been brought 
up to the assault in front, and its deep-toned thunder 
soon drowned the yells and whoops of the savages, 
which, till then, rose above the scattered and less 
powerful fire of the musketry. As Clinton gallantly 
approached the point which completely uncovered 
the flank of the enemy, Brandt attempted once more 
to rally his forces, and with the assistance of a batta- 
lion of his white auxiliaries, make a stand. But it 
was in vain: though the desperate chieftain exerted 
himself to the utmost, flying from point to point, 
seeming to be every where present, and using every 
means in his power to revive the now sinking spirits, 
and nerve the arms, of his followers. They appeared 
to be disheartened: the summer flood without rain, 
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the ill omens of the Pow-wow, and the fortunes of 
the day thus far against them, had left them but little 
heart for continuing what they began to be persuaded 
must be a hopeless contest. The enemy, who had 
ascended the steep without faltering, continued to 
rush impetuously onward, until the hill was cleared 
of the foe, and his flank completely turned. Perceiv- 
ing that the fortunes of the day were irretrievably 
lost, and that there was a prospect of their now being 
surrounded, the savages and their allies precipitately 
abandoned their works, crossed the river, and fled in 
the utmost confusion. 

Meantime the detachment, which had been sent 
round to the rear of the village, already spoken of, 
with Mr. Johnson, entered the same from one direc- 
tion just as the flying fugitives, maddened by defeat 


_and burning with rage, began to make their appear- 


ance from the other. In a moment all was uproar 
and confusion. Not dreaming of having the ‘long 
knives’ to encounter from behind, they were now 
driven to despair, a scattering fight took place, and a 
few fell on both sides. The guide hurried the de- 
tachment along in the direction of Mackwah’s cabin, 
before reaching which Mattewan was discovered in 
an attempt to fly with Alice, whom she was dragging 
along by her side. The detachment rushed forward, 
the eagerness of the father keeping him in hazardous 
advance. The recognition of father and daughter was 
simultaneous. ‘‘My father!” ‘‘ My daughter!” were 
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exelamations of the same instant of time; and the de- 
lighted parent sprang forward to clasp his long lost 
child to his bosom. But he had not yet exhausted the 
bitterness mingled in his cup of life. For at the very 
moment when another leap would have consummated 
the father’s joyous expectations, the undaunted Mack- 
wah bounded like a tiger from behind the ample trunk 
of a giant pine; his eyes flashing fire, and his distend- 
ed nostrils breathing vengeance and fury, as his up- 
lifted hatchet twinkled for a moment in the air, and 
was in the same instant planted deep in the lovely 
temples of the beautiful Alice Johnson! In the very 
same instant, also, that the fatal weapon was thus bu- 
ried in the head of the fair and innocent captive, a 
bullet sped to his heart by an eagle-eyed and unerring 
rifleman, who comprehended his purpose as he sprang 
from his hiding place, brought the furious Mackwah, 
with a conviilsive bound, his full length upon the 
earth. The vindictive warrior pointed with exultation 
to the bleeding victim at his side, as his body was 
writhing in the last struggle with death; and he died 
‘ grinning horribly a ghastly smile.’ 

But who can paint the sufferings of the twice be- 
reaved parent, at the moment of such an awful disap- 
pointment, or adequately describe the emotions then 
swelling his bleeding, bursting heart! In one moment 
he beheld the lovely form of his beloved and only 
child, in health and beauty, extending her arms in an 
ecstasy of delight to meet his warm embrace, and in 
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the next instant, he was clasping her mangled remains 
to his throbbing bosom, the flesh yet quivering in the 
agonies of death! 


£ Not all the tears, 
The lingering, lasting misery of years, 
Could match that minute’s anguish! All the worst 
Of sorrow’s elements, in that dark hour, 
Broke o’er his soul, and with one crash of fate 
Laid the hopes of his whole life desolate.’ 


Long and dreary was the pilgrimage of Mr. John- 
son, after the tragic events we have here recorded. 
His wife soon followed her little ones to the mansions 
of rest: when the last ray of earthly happiness was 
extinguished in his bosom forever. He never smiled 


again! 











BOYHOOD’S DAYS. 


BY FREDERIC MELLEN. 


*¢ And to look list’ning on the scatter’d leaves, 
*¢ While autumn winds were at their evening song ; 
‘These were my pastimes ——”’’ 


Tuey spake of a bright and fairy land 
Far off in the golden west; 

Where the wild flowers bloom’d on the yellow sand, 
And spirits of air had rest. 


They spake of those who were dead and gone, 
Who had pass’d to that sunny shore ; 

Who wander’d back when the moon grew wan, 
To their own green woods once more. 


And oft when the summer eve drew near, 
And faint from the distant glen, 

The gladsome shout fell sweet on the ear, 
From the wearied harvest men ; 
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At that hour of rest, when the busy hum 
Of the world had pass’d to sleep ; 

Bright forms were said from their homes to come, 
O’er their childhood’s haunts to weep. 


Those were life’s young days, and the forest gloom 
For me had a holy charm, 

When the wither’d leaves sought their mossy tomb 
In the autumn’s twilight calm. 


For the voice of the falling leaf to me, 
Was the voice of the year by-gone; 

And the deep-toned wind, the minstrelsy 
That mournfully sped it on. 


And as I gazed on the glorious light, 
That slept on the distant hills, 

And heard through the coming shades of night, 
The laugh of the leaping rills ; 


The spirit sigh’d for the sun-bright land, 
That legends had pictured there ; 

And oft-times touch’d by wild fancy’s wand, 
Would wing through the evening air, 


To those far blue hills, and list to the sound 
Of the joyous world below; 

Where strange wild music was breathing round, 
And the bells rung sweet and low. 
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Those were youthful days ; they are pass’d and gone ; 
And the fairy land is no more; 

For the dream of life hath sped quickly on, 
And boyhood’s visions are o’er. 


ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 


O would that the gush of the youthful heart 
Would linger in riper years! 

That its playful spirit would not depart, 

In the hours of grief and tears! 


THE CRYSTAL GEM. 


BY W. H. LANCE. 


Tus mystic gem thou gavest to me— 
I took it, prized it; could I deem, 
*T would falsehood e’er detect in thee, 
Or change so soon my heart’s fond dream. 


So pure, so bright at first it shone, 

It might have graced love’s diadem ; 
A cloud has gather’d o’er the stone, 

Then take again the worthless gem. _ 


No longer now its radiant beams 

Shine bright as night-lamps o’er the sea; 
No longer now to me it seems 

Love’s beacon glittering beauteously. 


O no! it tells of falsehood’s chill, 
Of fickle heart and broken vow; 
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Truth’s light is past—hope’s glowing thrill— 
Love’s smile—nay, all have faded now! 


And give me back the ardent kiss, 
Which seal’d this heart so truly thine; 
For other lips have shared that bliss, 
Which I believed was wholly mine. 


I will not blame thy falsehood now, 

I will not chide thy vows forgot; 
Yet look on this pale wither’d brow, 
And read the grief which dieth not. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 
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, as are thy thoughts now resining, nah 
lady ? Why lies the rose negleeted by thy side—and 
why, unnoticed and uncared for, does thy bower spread 
around thee its fragrance and its shade? " Perchancey 
thou art dreaming of days of old romance; when young 
knights laid at the feet of beauty their hard-won spurs, 
or sought at twilight hour her pity and her loye—or 
when the palmer threw aside his cloak: arid sealloped — 
hat, to disclose the lover who had brought her many @ 
trophy from Syria’s burning fields—or when im lofty - 
- and glittering halls and amid gorgeous dames; crowds — 
of warriors sought her smile—or when she listened 
from her lofty lattice to the songs of passing min- 
strels, sweeter to her pleased ear than the. melody of 
the nightingale, that warbled from the silver beech 
tree the live-long night. Perchance, thou art dream- 
ing of less gaudy scenes, where nature, in unimpaired 
and silent grandeur, spreads all her charms—when 
thou wouldst have no companions, but the gay and 
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careless revellers in the sunshine and the grove—no 
sound to disturb thy wandering fancy, but the hum- 
ming of glittering insects, the notes of the birds, the 
dying murmurs of the breeze, or the falling of distant 
waters—no brightness but the chequered sun-beams, 
scarcely stealing through the quivering trees, and 
purple twilight slowly chasing them away, till at last 
the only lamp to light up the vast and tranquil theatre, 
is the flitting fire-fly or the twinkling star. Perchance, 
thou art dreaming neither of old days of romantic 
splendour, nor scenes of rural and tranquil joy— 
some secret thought may be swelling that gentle bo- 
som—scarcely acknowledged to thyself, and of which 
profane curiosity may not venture to inquire. 

As I gaze upon thy portrait, I forget the lonely se- 
clusion of my little study; I am no longer seated 
among scattered volumes; I am no longer catching 
dubious light from its narrow windows. Those sunny 
locks, those bright blue eyes, that neck ‘ pure as mo- 
numental alabaster,’ place me by thy side, when thou 
wert first ushered upon the gay and flattering world, 
in all the buoyancy of youth and beauty, eager for an- 
ticipated joys. I trace thee in the glittering ball-room, 
floating like a sylph amid gay crowds and sparkling 
lights and mirrors, and inspiring music; thy eye lit by 
animation, intelligence, and hope; thy cheek yet radi- 
ant and blooming. I recall thee in thy calmer moments, 
when, seated by thy side, I have heard thy young 
heart pour forth, in artless exuberance, all the gentle 
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benevolence of its nature. I walk with thee once 
more in thy moon-lit gardens; I listen once more to 
the notes of thy harp. 

Wherever thy thoughts are roaming, gentle lady— 
whatever of the past or future now dwells upon thy 
guileless spirit, and calms the smile that is wont to 
rest upon thy lips: may fate have in store for thee no 
hours but those of joy; may no sorrow dim the lustre 
of thy eye, no care destroy the roses of thy cheek. 








OLD TIMES. 


Scenes of the good old time—the past! 
How fast ye lighten on mine eye ; 

As twilight stars come out at last 

To one who gazes on the sky. 

Touch but the light and secret spring 
That guards those treasures of the soul, 
And back, like breezes on the wing, 

The earliest years of memory roll; 

They sweep the spirit’s inmost chords, 
Perhaps for weary years unstrung, 

They wake the thoughts too deep for tears, 
That make the sad and aged young. 

And thus life’s best and brightest hours, - 
When spring her sweetest smile restores, 
When summer’s gayest wealth of flowers 
Is sprinkled on her emerald floors, 
When night most radiantly descends, 
And nature’s purest incense burns, 
While the small floweret meekly bends 
With dew-drops in its golden urns ; 
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OLD TIMES. 


All, all the hours of past delight 

Upon the memory flow, 

And cheer me with the welcome sight, 
Of long—long years ago. 


In youth’s serene and holy hour, 

Our barks lay sleeping in the bay ; 

We dream’d what joy it is to tower 
Along our free and glorious way. 

The morning sunbeam gilt the waves, 
The breath of heaven was pure and warm, 
We thought not of the weltering graves, 
Nor fear’d the slumbers of the storm; 
But soon we met the angry gale, 

And slow and sad was our return, 

With trembling mast and shatter’d sail— 
We saw the homeward beacon burn; 
And then what rapture fill’d the breast, 
Within the harbour’s shelter’d plain, 

To fold the weary limbs to rest, 

And never leave its bounds again. 

But still a backward glance we cast, 
Though all is alter’d now; 

Thogeh sorrow o’er the soul hath pass’d, 
And years are on the brow. 


Oft as the waves of life grow calm, 
Our hearts return to former years, 
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And ponder o’er their fleeting charm, 
With smiles that tremble into tears. 

For never can that charm forsake 

The hearts that once its image bear ; 
Though worn and wasted till they break, 
The early passion still is there! 

No wonder—for a strange delight 

In youth was found in every scene, 

And all came alter’d to the sight 
Through fancy’s magic glass between. 
The lonely hill; the shining glade - 
That sloped to meet the whispering streams; 
The solemn wood, whose cavern'd shade 
Was peopled with romantic dreams; 
The fearful hour of night’s midnoon, 
When howling storms are passing by ; 
The brightness of the harvest moon, 
And autumin’s deep and dreary sigh; 
The friends, whose bosoms, warm and true, 
Were bright reflections of our own, 
Now, dwindled to a mournful few, 

Each wandering to the grave alone; 
Return sometimes in all their power 

Of pleasure and of pain; 

The shadows of that radiant hour 

That never comes again. 


The new year’s day! how clear and bright 
It used to draw upon our eye! 
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Soon as the earliest gleam of light 

Was blushing in the eastern sky, 

Forth from repose we gaily sprang 

To shout into the sleeper’s ear; 

And all the merry mansion rang 

With wishes of a glad new year. 

His gift the aged servant took 

With gladness in his faded eye ; 

The teacher smooth’d his weekday look 
And laid his birchen sceptre by ; 

The old unbent their brow the while 
To join in childhood’s play ; 

And all things wore their brightest smile 
Upon the new year’s day. 


The Christmas fire! I seem to gaze 

Upon its deep and radiant red! 

And round the trumpet sounding blaze 

I see the evening circle spread. 

Though storms are rushing through the heaven, 
They cannot chill the joyous flow 

Of young affections warmly given 

To hearts that answer all their glow. 

But soon the voice of mirth subsides; 

They talk of darkness and its powers, 

Of some mysterious form that glides 

In silence through the haunted towers. 

And thus with many a fearful tale 

They while away the night, 
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Till every youthful cheek grows pale, 
With terror and delight. 


Scenes of the good old time—the past, 
How bless’d the feelings ye inspire-! 
Around the dreary heart ye cast 

The radiance of a winter fire. 

I know the coming years will bring 
New scenes and sorrows as they roll, 
And each will scatter from its wing 

A deeper sadness o’er the soul. 

But though the present, cold and stern, 
May fill the weary eye with tears, 
This never failing fire shall burn, 

And light us down the steep of years, 
Till life’s dark path is travel’d through, 
And other scenes begin, 

More pure and fervent, warm and true, 
Than all that once have been. 























THE TRUE GLORY OF AMERICA. 























BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Irax1a’s vales and fountains! 
Though beautiful ye be, 
I love my soaring mountains 
And forests more than ye; 
And though a dreamy greatness rise 
From out your cloudy years, 
Like hills on distant stormy skies, 
Seen dim through nature’s tears— 
Yet more I love the greatness, 
Uprising round me here, 
Untouch’d by nature’s lateness, 
So sternly proud and clear! 





~ f> The light that time flings round a land, 
A sacred light may be, 

But O it leads not to command, 

Like that which crowns the free! 
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And holy that unfaded light 
That lingers with the dead— 


But then the beams, how passing bright, 


That fire the path we tread! 
Then tell me not of years of old, 

Of ancient heart and clime, 
Ours is the land and age of gold, 

And ours the hallow’d time ! 


The jewel’d crown and sceptre 
Of Greece have past away— 

And none of all who wept her, 
Could bid her glory stay ! 

The world has shaken with the tread 
Of iron-sandal’d crime ; 

Yet lo! o’ershadowing all the dead 
The conqueror stalks sublime— 

Then ask I not for crown and plume 
To nod above my land; 

The victor’s footsteps point to doom— 
Graves open round his hand! 


Rome! with thy pillar’d palaces 
And sculptured heroes all, 

Snatch’d in their warm triumphal days 
To art’s high festival— 

Rome! with thy giant sons of power, 
Whose pathway was on thrones— 
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Who built their kingdoms of an hour 
On yet unburied bones— 

I would not have my land like thee, 
So lofty, yet so cold! 

Be hers a lowlier majesty, 
In yet a nobler mould! 


Thy marbles—works of wonder! 
In thy victorious days, 
Whose lips did seem to sunder 
Before the astonish’d gaze ! 
When statue glared on statue there, 
The living on the dead, 

And men as silent pilgrims were 
Before some shrined head— 

O not for faultless marbles yet 
Would I the light forego, 

That beams when other lights have set, 
And art herself lies low! 


I ask not for the chisel’s boast— 
A Pantheon’s cloud of glory, 
Bathing in heaven’s noon-tide the host 
Of those who swell her story ; 
Though those proud works of magic hands 
Fame’s rolling trump shall fill, 
The best of all those peerless bands 
Is pulseless marble still ! 
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And though no classic madness here, 
With quick transforming eye, 

Bid beauty from the block appear, 
Till love stands doubting by ; 


I care not—for a brighter wreath 
Than round the Parian brows 
Of those whose marbles seem’d to breathe, 
Shall wait our holier vows! 
And ours a holier hope shall be 
Than consecrated bust, 
Some loftier mean of memory 
To snatch us from the dust. 
And ours, a sterner art than this, 
Shall fix our image here— 
The spirit’s mould of loveliness, 
A nobler Belvidere ! 


Then let them bind with bloomless flowers 
The busts and urns of old, 
A fairer heritage be ours, 
A sacrifice less cold! 
Give honour to the great and good, 
And wreathe the living brow, 
Kindling with virtue’s mantling blood— 
And pay the tribute now ! 


So, when the good and great go down, 
Their statues shall arise, 
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To crowd those temples of our own, 
Our fadeless memories— 

And when the sculptured marble falls, 
And art goes in to die, 

Our forms shall live in holier halls, 
The Pantheon of the sky! 
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TO A NIGHT HAWK. 


BY J. W. STEBBINS. 


Birp of the noiseless night ! 
While life is folded to a silent sleep, 
I sit beneath thy solitary flight, 

In revery deep. 


I hail thee, fiend of air ! 

As through the shadows of the mystic hour, 

Thy form appears in rushing freedom there, 
From tree or tower. 


Or from some mountain cave, 

Forgotten by the day, as thou dost rise, 

Like solemn vision from a secret grave, 
To range the skies. 


And while in circling motion, 

Upwheeling calmly on thy phantom wings ; 

With thee in deep dispassionate devotion, 
My spirit springs ! 
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TO A NIGHT HAWKE. 


It mounts with thee, fleet minion 

Of evening wild, as thy nocturnal form 

Is wafting on the north-wind’s clouded pinion, 
Like threatening storm. 


Poised high—and higher now— 

In thy ethereal life so still and far; 

Thou seem’st to me on night’s impending brow, 
Some darkling star ! 


And now sublimely wading 

Amid the cold light that the moon doth shed, 

I catch the last gleam of thy gilt wing fading— 
But thou art fled ! 


And hark! the vault of heaven 

Is dismal with the piercing cry thou hast, 

That sounds like old impressive warning given 
By prophets past. 


Soar on—with yon high cloud, 

Haunt up the starry halls of heaven together, 

And from mortality’s vile vision shroud, 
Thyself in ether! 


O! in thy strange career, 
Diving through distant solitude alone ; 
Thou art an emblem of my spirit here, 
Thou cheerless one! 
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‘For, from the revel hall, 
Where pleasure glows in banquet pomp, I fly, 
And seek the joy that wealth—power—honour—all— 
My soul deny. 


Like thee I darkly close 
My spirit from the light and voice of day: 
And in the breathless hour of night’s repose, 


Brood time away. 


But thy serener path, 
Through silence dead, and ether’s quiet blue, 
To me a holier retirement hath, 

Than man e’er knew. 


And could I wing thy height; 
All ties which link me to the earth I’d sever, 
And floating in illimitable flight, 

Ascend for ever! 
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THE FISHER BOY. 


Tov recallest to me, rosy boy, the careless moments 
of my early youth... How often, with my rod in my 
hand, have I sought the shelter of some shady thicket, 
when the sun had risen too high to pursue the sport 
which had engaged me from early dawn by the margin 
of the tumbling brook. With old Izaak Walton as my 
companion, to give to my idle occupation the charm 
of imagination and genius, and my basket of provi- 
sions by my side, I have happily wasted away the hot 
hours, until the cooler breezes of evening again wel- 
comed me to my sport. 

Who that has enjoyed the pleasures of wandering 
free and far among scenes of rural beauty, has not 
learned to loathe more deeply the irksome bondage of 
a city life. Give me the blue and lofty mountain 
shutting out another world behind it—the sequestered 
valley where I may quietly muse among overhanging 
rocks, soothed by the murmurs of the bubbling stream. 
Let my-companions be nature’s free denizens. Let 
me watch the finny tribe glancing over the yellow 
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sands, and dashing at the thoughtless insect whe ven- 
tures too near the treacherous wave. Let me listen 
to the songs of various birds as they first hail the ris- 
ing of the sun, or seek their nests as he descends into 
the west.’ Let me sit unfeared by the sportive squir- 
rel or timid rabbit that plays around my feet ; or cull 
the ever-varying flowers-that cover the face of earth 
with the gayest of vestures. 

These are the scenes which gradually impress upon 
the mind the truest knowledge of the quiet sublimity 
and variety of nature; they give to it that tone which 
at once enlarges and exalts its views; they create in 
us new and happier emotions; they impart 


‘ That serene and blessed mood 
_ In which the affections gently lead us on.’ 


These are the scenes which calm and soften the 
heart and fill us more deeply with that silent devotion, 
which seems naturally to arise towards the inscrutable 
being, who has created them all for his own good ends, 
and whom we learn to adore with deeper humility and 
admiration. 














THE HEROINE OF SULI. 


BY GODFREY WALLACE. 


Mavyy, many are the hours I have spent in the glorious 
wilderness of imagination! Who would ever exchange 
it for the plodding regularity of matter of fact exist- 
ence? O! the joy of revelling the owner of half the 
treasures of the world, and using your exhaustless 
wealth in gladdening that circle of creation of which 
you are the centre!—O! the rapturous exultation of 
the moment of successful affection, when the eye of 
beauty, before clouded by the staid prudery of female 
decorum, beams with all the mild softness of the ten- 
derest love, when she, you have so long adored, 
hangs on each word of the tale of past mental suffer- 
ing with rapt attention, and repays each by-gone 
pang with those endearing looks which woman only 
can bestow, and which make the heart of man throb 
with passionate emotion !—O! the glories of the field 
of combat; the trumpet’s call, the hasty preparation, 
the dread array of opposing hosts, the thunder of ar- 
R 
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tillery, the fierce charge, when, at the head of hun- 
dreds, you hear the rapid tramp of steeds, you see the 
determined resolution of those whom you are leading 
to brave and conquer death:—the triumph of success, 
the plaudits of those who hail you as a protector 
and preserver '—O! the revellings of power—power 
gained by talent, and maintained by virtue; when 
listening multitudes hang upon your words, and their 
minds are swayed to and fro by an eloquence which 
makes them obedient to your will, and enables you to 
lead them to their happiness! All these intense enjoy- 
ments are in your reach—imagination can afford them ; 
and for the moment with all the vividness of reality. 
—O! how I love the silent solitude of nature! It is 
upon the pointed hill top, where you stand alone, far 
from the bustle and restlessness of the world—the hea- 
vens above you, and the dark green forests around 
and below you, where the dwellings of man are afar 
off, where the smoke from their hearths curls only in 
the dim horizon—it is there that the almost awful and 
indescribable sensation of quietude, spreading through 
all visible nature, makes you conscious that you are 
alone. I have revelled, I revel still, for hours in the 
solitude which I have described. I have stood by the 
running stream, and watched it, as it dashed its petty, 
but untiring foam from ledge to ledge of some obtru- 
ding rock, until I fancied myself another Sacripant, 
and looked around for an Angelica to appear, a bright 
vision of beauty.—O! that I had lived before the 
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days of Ariosto, when bugle horns hung on castle 
gates for knights in black, white, blue, and green ar 
mour to blow ; when dwarfs of hideous form appeared 
on projecting battlements; when giants and ogres 
lived only to keep ladies in duress, and exercise the 
valour of their champions; when money was unne- 
cessary in travelling; and when errant damsels stood 
all weathers in the same garments, never caught cold, 
and knew nothing of cashmeres, merinos, or gum 
elastic overshoes—O! that I had lived in these days, 
Orlando would have been a fool to me, and Godfrey 
Wallace would have been immortalized by the bard 
of Italy! But, reader, this jesting is sacrilege to my 
feelings; romance has been my presiding star, at times 
an ignis fatuus, at times the source of actual and po- 
sitive enjoyment. Experience has not yet diminished 
it; and I am afraid that age itself will not ultimately 
destroy it. 

The life of a dreamer is for himself alone ; his bio- 
graphy would be sneered at, because it could not be 
understood. The world consider him a useless mem- 
ber of the civil compact—and perhaps he is so; but, 
so far as enjoyment is the question, he would not 
change places, minds included, with any plodding 
son of Plutus, who could show even the wealth of 
the Peruvian Inca, piled in solid wedges of gold round 
every room of his palace, or his person.—I am a 
dreamer, a very dreamer.—Reader, do you wish an 
illustration? You shall have it without further peri- 
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phrasis. I should have at once gone in medias res; 
but my tale required the preface of my character to be 
intelligible. I have given it to you, and will proceed. 

The leading feature of my character, romance, 
carried me tosea. I had read of the boundless expanse 
of ocean, its glassy surface, its mountain waves. 
Poets had sung of its moonlight solitude, and I re- 
solved to revel in the enjoyments which prose and 
poesy had united in celebrating. My adieusto things 
at home, animate and inanimate, were soon said, 
sighed and wept, and in the spring of 182— I embark- 
ed on board a stout brig for Smyrna. 

Who that has once slept upon the bosom of the 
great deep, rocked to slumber by the awful lullaby of 
the unchained winds sporting in their might, before 
aroused in anger to its full exertion ; who that has sat 
upon the deck, felt the soft fresh breeze of midnight 
on his cheek, heard the lively dash of the waves be- 
fore the prow, seen the round moon creeping through 
the unclouded heavens in her noiseless path, no 
human forms visible but the unmoving figures of the 
helmsman and the watch; who that has ever floated 
on the dividing line between the two eternities of 
water and of sky, has not found all description faint 
and powerless to express 


‘ The exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way.’ 
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I realized on the ocean all and more than I had anti- 
cipated, and I dreamed away day after day of our 
sunny passage until we came to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. As Gibraltar slowly rose out of the 
sea, the breeze freshened to a gale, the courses were 
clewed up, and we dashed rapidly past the rocky for- 
tress and directed our course towards Smyrna. I was 
now in the sphere of classic recollections, and the 
listless inactivity of the preceding part of the voyage 
from America was changed to a state of constant ex- 
citement. At last I was safely landed in Smyrna. I 
was thrown again into the crowd of my fellow men, 
and again endeavoured to drag down my faculties from 
their unreal world to the transaction of every day 
business. The Turks, their looks, their clothes, and 
their customs for a time afforded me amusement; but 
the novelty soon wore off, andI relapsed into my 
usual feelings. I had become a member of a mess 
composed of English and Americans, and one French- 
man. This last was worth all the rest. He was an 
enthusiast—an active energetic enthusiast; not a 
mere talking dreamer like myself. It is astonishing 
how well we suited each other. He was the master 
spirit for a time, and until I discovered that I was 
the creature of his impulses and not of my own. No 
matter how dull and listless a man may be ; the veriest 
fool is no exception; let him be convinced that he acts 
from the impulses of another, and let him think that 
the world knows it; and he at once becomes roused, 
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if a fool, to dogged resistance, if of a generous spirit, 
to emulation. The latter case was mine, and I soon 
equalled the Frenchman in activity. But, as usual, 
the change was too sudden to continue long, and I 
might have relapsed, when Laroque proposed we 
should visit Greece, then struggling single-handed 
for freedom. What an idea for the imaginative, as 
well as the active enthusiast! It was difficult to say 
who adopted the suggestion with the greatest eager- 
ness, Laroque or myself,—it was no sooner mention- 
ed, than we made up our minds, and determined to 
proceed at once to Missolonghi, where Lord Byron 
then was.—Reader, the feelings of the week after this 
time created a paradise on earth. I was about to join 
the Childe in emancipating the land, which his 
genius had made even more celebrated. Greece, the 
resting place of sages and heroes! but, why fatigue 
you with rhapsodies? Laroque and myself after some 
delay obtained a passage for Missolonghi, and com- 
menced the adventure which is the more immediate 
subject of the present narrative. 

Our Palinurus deserved the fate of his predecessor 
of celebrated memory ; for he was an ignorant dog, 
more so than the Greeks usually are, who pretend to 
know any thing at all of navigation. Instead of con- 
sulting the compass, keeping a bright lookout, trim- 
ming the sails well, and relying somewhat more upon 
the stanchness of his bark and the energy and acti- 
vity of his crew, the captain was eternally crossing 
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himself before a small image in the forward part of 
his vessel, and the sailors were gambling and swear- 
ing instead of attending to their duty. The conse- 
quences were as might be expected. We were 
wrecked. A heavy gale came on; but one, which 
the boat and the crew could have easily weathered if 
things had been properly managed. The captain 
went to prayers. The crew did their best, but there 
was no one on board qualified to direct their labours. 
I tried, and so did Laroque ; but they could not un- 
derstand us, or would not, and at all events did not 
mind us; and we had the satisfaction of being wreck- 
ed, without loss of lives, not even the captain was 
drowned, on the coast of Albania. It was a sad sight 
to behold the great waves curling over us, as we lay 
upon the rock where we first struck, our masts float- 
ing alongside, and the vessel half filled with water. 
One wave, larger than the rest, at last raised us up, 
carried us over the rock, and for a few minutes we 
floated within it; then, hurried nearer to the shore, 
we struck violently upon the sand, and after a few 
shocks remained stationary. I well remember, that 
throughout the whole scene of the shipwreck, I was 
calm and collected, and as much of a matter of fact 
being as any one about me. Laroque himself re- 
marked, and confessed, subsequently, that the in- 
creased deference, which I afterwards observed in his 
manner, proceeded from a more creditable exhibition 
of my character, than he had ever before witnessed. 
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Our vessel was a complete wreck: but the captain ap- 
peared to be more grieved at the loss of the little 
image, which had been swept over-board, along with 
its accompanying and extinguished candle, than at 
the ruin of his fortunes. Laroque and myself had but 
little baggage. Knights errant in the cause of liberty, 
what was necessary for us to carry, but our own good 
swords, willing hearts and ready hands? These we 
saved as a matter of course with our lives; and fortu- 
nately we preserved all the more vulgar appliances of 
comfort which we had brought from Smyrna. 


* To assail a wearied man were shame, 
And stranger is a holy name.’ 


So thought the Suliots, among whom we now found 
ourselves. They took us into their dwellings. They 
divided among us their scanty fare. The produce of 
their hills was ours, and the recompense which we 
offered, was with difficulty forced upon our entertain- 
ers. I here found nothing to abate my feelings to- 
wards Greece, and both Laroque and myself indulged 
in the fondest hopes of her ultimate emancipation 
and independence. There was a deep feeling of in- 
jury among the Suliots, that made them all active par- 
tisans in the war then waging against the Turks. 
Marco Bozzaris was still alive, and many a time and 
oft was his name mentioned with glistening eyes by 
his countrymen. How I envied him one day, when 
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I asked an old man what was expected from his ex- 
ertions, and heard him reply ‘ Bozzaris is a Suliot, 
and at the head of a band of Suliots.”. By heavens, I 
could at that moment have given my last drop of 
blood, and deemed it cheaply spent, for that one re- 
mark applied tome. I hurried Laroque from the vici- 
nity of our shipwreck in the prosecution of our 
journey. We had heard of a vessel which was at some 
distance down the coast, bound for Missolonghi, and 
we determined if possible to reach her before she 
sailed. Several of our hosts were going the same 
direction, and we started on horseback accompanied 
by them as guides and companions. 

The country through which we travelled was a 
succession of hills, on the summits of many of which 
were castles or fortified mansions, where, in case of 
alarm, the neighbouring families at once drove their 
flocks and conveyed their household valuables. Some 
of these buildings were of quite a stately character, 
and one in particular so much attracted our attention, 
that Laroque and myself determined to visit it. We 
had become quite intimate with one of our Suliot 
companions, a frank open-hearted fellow, who talked 
to whoever would listen to him ; who had a story con- 
nected with every house, hill, valley and brook; who 
had a name for almost every pebble on the route, and 
who moved along with that easy and somewhat loung- 
ing air which always distinguishes a veteran voyageur. 
‘¢ Do I know to whom that castle belongs? Yes, sirs, 
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I do, and that right well, and if you really are in 
earnest about leaving the straight road to see it, I am 
the man who can guide you. It is not in order 
though now, and perhaps I ought not to take you,” 
continued the Suliot, ‘she is away from home however 
and will never know of the visit. So come on, sirs, 
up this path, if you please; it is but a narrow way, 
though a safe one, and the shortest.’”” ‘‘ Who is the 
female of whom you speak,” asked I, at last, when 
the Suliot gave me an opportunity, ‘‘the owner of 
that castle?’’ ‘‘Who? why Iola to be sure. Have 
you never heard the song about her, where she is 
called the ‘ heroine of Suli;’”” and he began, in mo- 
dern Greek, to repeat a sort of ballad which I was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the language to under- 
stand. The Suliots, whom we had just left, pointed 
to the descending sun, and advised us to defer our 
visit up the hill. But our horses were already turned 
from off the road, and both Laroque and myself had 
already heard enough to urge us forward. The hero- 
ine of Suli! 


‘The remnant of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore ;’ 


a woman! celebrated in national songs as the cham- 
pion of her desolated land. The heroine of Suli! 
Iola! Who would have turned them back on their 
way to visit her habitation? Certainly none who felt 
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like Laroque and myself. We waved our hands to 
our late companions, and hurried after our guide, who 
was already at some distance before us. Laroque 
was apparently absorbed in his own thoughts, and 
mine, as usual, had just received sufficient excite- 
ment to set them wandering in every direction. After 
tracking a path on the side of a precipitous acclivity, 
we descended into a narrow valley, enlivened by the 
little brook which went splashing along over the peb- 
bles. We crossed it, and, after a few minutes, reach- 
ed the summit of the hill, on which stood Iola’s castle. 
It was a large fortified dwelling; anda high wall, 
which surrounded it, forbid entrance except by the 
narrow and pointed gateway, at which we presented 
ourselves. It was open, and we entered into the 
courtyard of the dwelling. A terrace ran along to the 
right, upon which we mounted by some steps at its 
further extremity, and, returning towards the gate- 
way, found ourselves at the low basement entrance 
into the principal building. It likewise was open, and 
our guide, without even the ceremony of knocking, 
walked in with the familiarity of one who had a right 
todo so. A broad stone staircase to the left carried 
us into a square hall on the principal floor, from which 
several doors opened, and a long corridor terminated in 
another staircase, which led tothe attic. ‘‘ Strange,” 
said our guide, ‘‘ that we have seen no one yet; Iola 
is absent, sirs, and there is no one to open the rooms 
for us. Yon staircase leads to the roof, if you want 
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to look out and see the ocean; but I am for going 
after the rest of them.” 

Laroque and myself, with a feeling of considerable 
disappointment, agreed to the suggestion of the Suliot 
to retire, and we had turned to follow him, when my 
eye was struck with the appearance of a door which 
I was passing, and I paused for a moment before it. 
‘* That is Iola’s own room, sir,” said the guide, an- 
swering the look of interrogation which he observed 
in my countenance. “Iola, sirs, has had need of 
those iron rivets and bolts; and the time may come 
when they may serve her in good stead again.” I 
had advanced to the door, and, placing my hand 
almost involuntarily against it, equally to the aston- 
ishment of my guide and myself, it opened to my 
touch. It was rather a small apartment, lighted by 
one tall window, the sill of which was considerably 
above the usual level. Could I refrain from entering 
it? Had I been able to have done so, Laroque would 
have entered alone. As it was, we walked together 
into the apartment. My imagination had now the 
widest field for its exercise. I stood in the apartment 
of one, who was celebrated as the heroine of her na- 
tive hills:—one, whose every thought must be pure 
and holy—pure as the air which floated round the not 
remote summits of Parnassus—holy as the recollec- 
tions that embalm the land on which it casts its sha- 
dow. Woman, whom I had always thought was made 
but for our ‘hours of ease’-—woman had now assumed 
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a new character; and every thing which, in the small- 
est degree, related to the first example of female he- 
roism which I had met with, came to my feelings 
with a tenfold earnestness. The wild hills of Suli 
had not alone been searched for the appliances of 
Iola’s comfort, as exhibited in her apartment; but the 
luxuries of Europe had been gathered there for her 
use. Inthe centre of the room was a small square 
table, covered with a cloth of crimson, bordered with 
gold, and standing on a Turkey carpet. Upon it were 
the materials for writing, and some books in the Ita- 
lian language. A long couch or sofa corresponding 
in furniture to the table, was placed under the win- 
dow; a large antique lamp hung, suspended by a 
heavy chain from the centre of the ceiling; the walls 
were partly tapestried with crimson curtains; a large 
bookcase stood in a recess; several Ottomans were 
earelessly disposed on the floor; and, lastly, a small 
mirror, of French construction, and ornamented with 
its accompanying girandoles, graced the recess oppo- 
site to that in which the bookcase stood. Laroque 
was no less astonished than myself with the unex- 
pected luxury of the apartment into which we had in- 
truded, and from the moment in which we became 
Iola’s guests, we became her wondering admirers. 
How warm this admiration was on my part, subse- 
quent events will show. At present my friend and 
myself contented ourselves with imaginings as to the 
being who, among the rough uncultivated Suliots, 
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and in their apparently barren mountains, had thus 
obtained all the comforts and elegancies of European 
civilization. True, the sea was not far distant, and 
Iola owned as chieftainess the intervening territory : 
but we meddled not with the matter of fact possibilities 
of the case, and soared away, at once, into the regions 
of doubt, romance, and imagination. Upon the sofa, 
which I have described, lay a pair of pistols richly 
mounted, but broken and unfit for use, and beside 
them the scabbard and handle of a crooked sword; 
the blade was wanting; it had been severed a finger’s 
width from the hilt. The belt was clasped, as if 
round the waist; and the circle which it formed was 
such as might well have suited the small and delicate 
waist of perfect beauty. 

Here was material for imagination. The broken 
brand, the pistols on which the smoke of powder yet 
left its whitish stain, and the girdle, which indicated 
the hand that had wielded the one, and discharged 
the other. I could have quarrelled with Laroque for 
the careless indifference with which he cast these 
precious articles aside, and reminded me that it was 
time to depart from the habitation, which the charac- 
ter of the owner rendered holy in my eyes. His heart 
was in the cause of Greece; mine was now deeply 
interested in one of its defenders. Laroque would 
have battled for Greece for the sake of freedom; I 
would have done the same for the sake of Iola. I 
wanted to bear off with me some token from the apart- 
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ment, and had picked up a small volume as Laroque 
was hurrying me away. But the hitherto silent Su- 
liot interfered with the sternness of one who was pro- 
tecting that which was not his own, and which he was 
therefore the more strongly bound to preserve from 
injury. To contend I soon found was useless, and I 
was obliged to leave the building without one me- 
mento of my visit. 

A rapid gallop brought us to the companions we 
had left, within a short distance of our place of desti- 
nation, and some time after the commencement of 
night. The remainder of our journey was performed 
in perfect silence on my part. The glories of sum- 
mer’s eve in my own native land, when the retiring 
storm opens its thick ranks of clouds, and the rays of 
the setting sun convert with golden lights and pur- 
ple shadows each changing mass into lakes and moun- 
tains, castles and cottages, giants and hippogriffs, were 
not more gorgeous and enchanting than the visions 
which now beamed before my imagination. The he- 
roine of Suli was 


‘ The centre of the glittering ring.’ 


Young, unmarried, beautiful, intelligent, and patrio- 
tic—all these I madeher. She stood before my mind’s 
eye as if I had known her from my childhood—a thing 
of light and holiness. Laroque and myself were riding 
together, and once, when he rallied me on my silence, 
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I gave vent to the feelings which were big within me. 
He listened to my rhapsodies ; but he could not com- 
prehend my exaggerated expression of sentiment; and 
the incredulous smile, which played upon his features, 
prevented me from ever repeating my confessions. 
Laroque was too practical in his enthusiasm. We 
could be friends—to be confidents I found was out of 
the question. In a few minutes more our land jour- 
ney was over. 

We were now upon the sea, moving on its smooth 
surface under the influence of a gentle wind, which 
swelled the immense latine sail of the bark. It wasa 
bright and sunny morning, and the hills of Suli already 
began to assume the purple hues of distance. My 
guide to the castle of Iola lay upon the deck beside 
me. He was a vagrant like myself, and we had made 
a bargain by which I became entitled to his services 
so long as he was pleased to renderthem. He talked 
to me of Iola; and he found a listener more attentive 
than ever hung upon the proud declamation of De- 
mosthenes, or the honied accents of Cicero. Of the 
appearance of Iola, of her age, of her connexions, he 
said nothing; and strange, I never drew him to the 
subject. His discourse was of her deeds, both of pa- 
triotism and benevolence ; and these were countless. 
The hills which we had left seemed to float an indis- 
tinct mist in the horizon. The sun had passed the 
zenith, and was now sinking in the western wave, 
and the moon, after silvering the edges of the tiny 
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billows, soon after shrouded her crescent in the sea. 
The Suliot had sunk into a profound sleep. Laroque 
had been pacing the deck for the greater part of the 
day, chiding the dull wind, and lamenting the slow 
progress of the vessel. He too was now lost in sleep. 
The helmsman had been changed three times, and I 
was still revelling in the imaginings which my pur- 
pose and situation gave rise to, when my attention 
was drawn by a red tinge in the horizon to the north- 
ward. Atthe same moment the south wind freshened, 
and after a few heaves the latine sail swelled stea- 
dily, and the vessel bent gently on her course. In 
the mean time the light increased, and quick and 
bright flashes came from the centre of it. Still we 
swept onward towards it. I had roused the Suliot ; 
and one by one, all on board were awakened and col- 
lected on the deck. Presently, we heard a rapid suc- 
cession of dull heavy sounds, and the conviction soon 
came that they were the reports of cannon. We were 
not long in doubt. The reports again commenced, 
and, as we came nearer and nearer, there was seen, 
by the aid of a glass, the top hamper of a large ship in 
the centre of the light which had first attracted our 
observation. In ten minutes the naked eye could dis- 
tinguish that she was on fire. The reports of cannon 
once more came to us against the wind. They ceased, 
and the flames for a moment seemed almost extin- 
guished. The hope that they were quelled endured 
but an instant. A sudden gush of white and dazzling 
Ss 
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flame went forth from the centre of the fated ship. 
Millions of sparks and huge masses of smoke moved 
upon the outer edges of the conflagration; a sound, 
like that of the simultaneous discharge of a thousand 
cannon, rose upon the ear, and before it had ceased 
to vibrate, the light had gone, and the stars again 
became visible as they shone over the silent sea. 
Dawn soon came, and by the time that the sun had 
risen, our bark floated amid broken spars and timbers, 
the wreck of a large vessel. In the distance, and 
under full sail, were two vessels, apparently frigates, 
and immediately on our larboard bow, and now hailing 
us, was asmall gun brig. On our quarter another 
brig was running close upon a wind in an opposite 
direction to that in which we were sailing. The 
scene of the night was now explained. A Turkish 
frigate had been destroyed by a fire-ship of the 
Greeks; and, strange as the coincidence may appear, 
Iola, the chieftainess of Suli, had been instrumental 
in the formation and execution of the daring and 
successful attempt. The vessel which bore her was 
that upon our quarter. Laroque considered me as 
a madman, and the boat’s crew, which boarded us 
from the nearest brig, evidently joined him in opinion, 
when I entreated and implored the master of our ves- 
sel to follow the heroine of Suli. So near her, and 
not to see her. To behold the white cross on its blue 
ground, flying above, and yet not able to join her in 
defending it. From this time I became an altered 
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man. The Suliot I now considered as my only friend, 
for with him I could indulge in conversation about 
my imaginary deity. Laroque meddled not with my 
actions, and, after a few attempts, ceased to interrupt 
my meditations; and, without any thing to restrain it, 
my mind took a direction, in all its thoughts, which 
may appear extravagant and wild to all but dreamers 
like myself. To him whose life has been one of mere 
plodding industry, I must be an unintelligible being. 
But reader! if, like me, thou hast stood for hours 
watching the falling leaf, and listening to its melan- 
choly rustle, thou knowest how the swelling breast 
will cling to its imaginary idols, with a deep and un- 
alterable devotion. 

The bark which bore Iola soon sunk beneath the 
horizon, and we pursued our course to Missolonghi. 
It were useless to lead the reader through the events 
of the next six months. Laroque, myself, and the 
Suliot fought and suffered together. We learned to 
view scenes of horror with unaltered countenances, 
and with but momentary pangs. We saw the face of 
beauty attenuated by famine, the child clinging to 
the maternal bosom which could neither afford it sus- 
tenance nor protection. We beheld massacre which 
we could not prevent, and want which we could not 
alleviate. All the changing scenes of a war of retal- 
iation passed before our eyes ; and we were fortunate 
enough to escape becoming its victims. The body of 
Greeks to which I was attached had for some days 
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been rapidly increasing in numbers, and our leader 
moved us forward towards Thermopyle. The Turks 
were before us, and it had been determined, upon the 
arrival of some expected reinforcements, to attack 
them. The Greeks reached the pass, and, at the close 
of a delightful day, encamped, or rather halted and 
bivouacked on a gentle eminence at some distance be- 
yond it. A broad plain extended itself at their feet, 
and on the opposite hills were the Turkish forces. 
Thermopyle had again become the battle field of free- 
dom. Once before, during the present struggle, it 
had been the scene of contest, and the green mounds of 
the dead now formed, in many instances, the ramparts 
of the living. Few classic recollections came across 
the minds of the descendants of the ancient Greeks ; 
but a stronger feeling nerved their arms and steeled - 
their spears—vengeance. Not one of those, with 
whom for the last six months I had claimed fellowship, 
but had lost a friend or relative by Turkish violence; 
and, almost reckless of life, danger checked them 
not in pursuit of vengeance. 

The sun had set for some time, when a bustle and 
hurry in the camp announced the arrival of another 
body of allies; and soon after, the new comers were 
seen filing off towards the extreme left of the position. 
In a short time the confusion ceased; silence again 
reigned, and Laroque and myself found ourselves 
moralizing on the scene before us, and anticipating 
the result of the next day’s encounter. An hour, I 
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suppose, must have elapsed, and we had not yet 
separated, when the Suliot came hurrying towards 
me. The information which he gave made the blood 
thrill through my veins with tenfold rapidity. ‘‘ Iola 
is in the camp,” he said, ‘‘ she has brought her Suliots 
to the field, and I saw her on horseback at their head, 
when she arrived some two hours since.’”’ Laroque 
would have rallied me upon the circumstance of Iola’s 
coming; but I waited not to hear him. I hastened 
towards the Suliot encampment. It hardly deserved 
the name. Two tents, surrounded by perhaps two 
hundred men, some stretched upon the ground, some 
preparing their food, others singing and making mer- 
ry, marked the position of Iola’s command. I sat 
down upon a rock, and gazed upon the Suliots—how 
long, I know not. The noise among them finally 
ceased ; the fires, one by one, went out; and a few 
strolling soldiers were the only moving beings to be 
seen. These at last stretched themselves upon the 
ground, and, to judge from the universal silence, all 
were now buried in sleep. Still I retamed my posi- 
tion, watching the shadows which were cast on the 
canvass walls of the illuminated tent of Iola, by some 
one moving within. I believe that this night was one 
bordering on madness; because, although its events 
are as fresh as the occurrences of yesterday, I look 
back upon them with a species of incredulity, and 
ask myself where now are the feelings which then 
impelled me. The tent of Iola was within fifty yards 
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of me. The sentinels were only posted next the ene- 
my. The Suliots were buried in profound sleep, 
and the consequences were never thought of, when 
I found myself in the midst of a set of warriors, 
lying like so many compressed springs, ready at the 
slightest touch to start into motion. I was on tiptoes 
approaching the illuminated tent. I afterwards recol- 
lected to have heard a noise behind me. It then oc- 
casioned no observation or alarm. I moved onwards 
and found myself at the door of the tent. An athletic 
Suliot lay stretched across it. I envied the uncon- 
scious sentinel his position, and could almost have 
crushed him for the carelessness of his guard over one, 
for whom all should have been watchful. I stepped 
carefully over him, and, as I did so, his full eyes open- 
ed, and the light from within the tent glared upon their 
glassy surface. There was neither sense nor obser- 
vation in their glance, and I stood unharmed in the 
outer apartment, separated from Iola by a canvass dra- 
pery only. A splendid turban lay upon the ground, 
beside it a pair of slippers that would have fitted a 
fairy’s feet, a scarf of light blue and a glittering scim- 
itar. Isaw nothing else in the tent but its canvass 
walls. Time was not given me for deliberation as to 
my next step. The drapery of the inner apartment 
moved; a beautiful hand richly jewelled was put 
forth, as if to raise it. Another instant and I should 
have stood in the presence of the heroine of Sulli. 
The hand and its glittering jewels were the last objects 
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which I saw. A heavy blow from an unknown hand 
felled me to the earth deprived of sense. When I be- 
came conscious of existence, I was borne upon the 
arms of two men, one of whom was the Suliot. They 
laid me down, and I learned the catastrophe of my visit. 
The sleeping sentinel had been roused by the noise 
which I made in passing him, and had struck me. 
That moment had been my last but for the interference 
of the Suliot, who followed me, although too late to 
prevent my entrance into the tent. I passed that 
night sleeplessly : a dull and heavy feeling came over 
me ; I became inert ; and it required all the excitement 
of the scene of the following morning to rouse me to 
exertion. But it did rouse me, and again I was a 
soldier. How many slept upon that night’s bosom ! 
The morrow was a day of anticipated and deadly con- 
flict ; and its coming was watched by more wakeful 
eyes than mine. It came at last, and with its first 
blush the opposing armies were arrayed. I was attach- 
ed toa body of Greeks, who were disciplined after the 
fashion of modern warfare, and who preserved some 
appearance of regularity in their movements. The 
Suliots were at the other extremity of the line. To the 
left of my position, several independent capitani had 
arranged their irregular forces ; men who fought better 
from behind a rock than on the open field, and who 
were more to be dreaded as a pursuing, than as a 
retreating enemy. Beyond them stood a body of for- 
eigners ; men of all countries, fortune’s veterans, gen- 
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tlemen of the sword, but led on by brave and chival- 
rous spirits. A depression of the ground prevented 
my seeing further along the line, until my eye caught 
the small eminence, on the brow of which stood the 
Suliots. But my attention was soon drawn in another 
direction. The Moslem had determined to attack us, 
and were coming forward slowly and steadily. There 
was little regularity in their appearance, but still it 
was of surpassing splendour. The rising sun sent its 
level rays along the living mass of human beings; 
now throwing a part of the line into deep shadow, and 
again beaming brilliantly upon the magnificent figures 
of some leader and his horse, thus relieved against 
the shade behind. Then there were the points of the 
bayonet and the flat spears, twinkling like myriads 
of stars; and scattered, here and there, were the 
‘forked pennons, which hung lazily to their staffs, 
and of more gorgeous appearance was the square 
banner, suspended like the topsail of a ship, now 
shining as it caught the sun, now waving darkly as 
it swung into shadow. The crowd of foes came on; 
but their numbers gave no alarm to the silent Greeks. 
In the Turkish line was a body of horsemen, which 
fixed the attention of every eye. They could not 
have numbered more than three hundred strong: 
but they moved with a precision, a rapidity, that 
made them an army in themselves. Extending in 
line, they would advance as to the charge, then wheel- 
ing to the right and left retreat in solid columns to the 
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main body. Again, lengthening into single file, they 
would dash, one after another, along our front, double 
their files, form platoons, squadrons, and battalions 
with the rapidity of thought, and mock our presence 
by the apparently playful ease of their manceuvres. A 
small corps of the Greeks had scattered themselves 
on the ground in our front, and lay partly concealed 
and sheltered by projecting rocks and bushes. As yet 
not a cannon or musket had been discharged; when 
suddenly the dreaded body of cavalry came on in sin- 
gle file. The leading soldier was of a noble bearing ; 
in every attitude there was a proud chivalry which 
attracted notice, a confidence of victory which could 
not be mistaken. But his hours were numbered— 
there was the quick sharp report of a single musket— 
the Turk stiffened for an instant in the saddle; then 
springing upright in the stirrups, he fell to the earth 
abreathless corpse. The firing from our sharp shoot- 
ers was now general, and before the cavalry had again 
formed in solid column I had seen several perish like 
their leader. The Turks were by this time upon us, 
and the battle became close and fierce. My corps was 
one of the earliest engaged. It were vain bravado to 
speak of the deeds ofa single volunteer. In the melée 
all sense of danger vanished; and I found myself 
struggling towards that part of the field in which Iola 
fought. I came in sight of the Suliots. The combat 
was hand to hand, my horse fell under me, and I urged 


my way on foot. I fancied that I recognized before 
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me the turban of the chieftainess of Suli. Suddenly 
the fierce tramps of hoofs were heard, even above the 
din of battle, and the shrill war-cry of a foreign tongue. 
In another instant the dreaded cavalry swept by me 
with unbroken ranks, and left a wide pathway, paved 
with human bodies, for those who could follow. 
Their course was towards the heroine of Suli. I saw 
their frantic career checked by the mass of men 
around her. Isaw the gleaming of sabres and heard 
the rapid discharge of fire-arms; but the turban of 
Iola still retained its place, still served me as a land 
mark. For a moment it disappeared—madness gave 
me new vigour. I gained ground and again saw the 
Suliote. Her back was towards me; Isprung forward, 
friends and foes seeming to make way for me. Ano- 
ther step, and I should have reached herside. ‘Iola 
—heroine of Suli!’’ I shrieked frantically. She did 
not heed me. AgainI shouted, when I thought she 
reeled in her saddle, and phrensy gave additional 
strength tomy voice. She heard me and turned her 
head, but for me in vain. Creation whirled before 
my eyes. Earth, air, and sky, and sense, and sound, 
became one chaos, and before I saw Iola’s face, I sunk 
among the slain. 

What occurred after I fell, or how the battle termi- 
nated, I did not learn for many days. The first thing 
which I can recollect, after my eyes closed upon the 
figure of Iola, was the sight which greeted them 
when reason returned to me. I lay in a poor and 
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damp shed erected against the gloomy walls of what 
appeared to have beena convent. Inthe same wretch- 
ed place were two Greek soldiers, one of them in 
wild delirium, tearing the bandages from a scimitar 
cut on the face, the other gasping forth the last faint 
breath of existence. A high wall surrounded the 
building, and within it the number of wounded men, 
some stretched on the ground, others crawling on their 
knees, indicated that the convent had been convert- 
ed into a general hospital. Water was the universal 
cry; and he who was the strongest snatched it from 
the dying wretch whose life seemed to depend upon 
obtaining it. A few monks, half military, half sacer- 
dotal in their appearance, scimitars and pistols stuck 
beneath their rope girdles, were the only attendants 
in this lazar-house. The sword wounds they bound 
up with some skill; but the wretch in whose body a 
ball had lodged, was beyond their ability to heal, and 
had already received his dismissal to eternity. The 
Suliot was by me, and protected me from the officious, 
though kind attentions of these poor ministers of reli- 
gion; and when the glance of reason wasvisible in 
my eye, the hope of my recovery came to his heart ; 
his efforts in my behalf were redoubled, and he removed 
me from this shed to a small but comparatively com- 
fortable cell in the convent. Day after day he watched 
over me with the love of a brother; and through his 
unremitting attention, I recovered from my wounds 
so as to be able to walk about. My scanty pallet be- 
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longed to one of the monks ; and the only rent I paid, 
was the attention with which I listened to the good 
man’s interminable tales of the former pride of his con- 
vent and the causes of its present misery. Once I 
asked him, if among the wounded there were many 
Suliots. ‘‘ Many!” he repeated, “‘ yes truly, sir; they 
bore the brunt of the fight and were the principal in- 
struments, in the hands of providence, of victory.”” My 
voice almost suffocated me, as I demanded, with the 
gloomiest forebodings,‘‘ Does theirleaderlive?” The 
monk had turned for a moment away, and did not hear 
me, and a minute elapsed before I could repeat the 
question. ‘Iola bears a charmed life,” was thereply. 
‘*She lives, and for the last ten days has been con- 
stantly attending her wounded men. Had Greece 
but fifty men, equal in spirit and patriotism to Iola, 
it would soon be free.” Some one now called my 
companion, and the conversation ceased. In the 
walks which I had lately taken, one led along a cor- 
ridor into which my cell opened, terminating at 
the extremity in a low browed door, opening into a 
dilapidated room, once the chapel of the building. 
Thither I now bent my way; for there was a solitary 
awe about the spot which suited well with the temper 
of my mind. I stood upon the threshold of the former 
sanctuary; before me was the altar, and on one side 
of it was a narrow door, now open, leading into the 
sacristy. The wooden fixtures of the place had long 
since been converted into fire-wood. The altar of 
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stone was mutilated, and the base was all that remain- 
ed in its position, of the marble cross, whose frag- 
ments strewed the pavement. This description is 
the result of my former observations; at present my 
attention was absorbed by a figure, with its back 
towards me, kneeling before theruined shrine. Could 
I mistake the turban of the tent and the field of bat- 
tle? It was Iola who prayed before me. The effect 
of the unexpected vision upon my debilitated frame 
caused the oppression of suffocation to come over me; 
a mist passed across my eyes, and I leaned, to avoid 
fainting, on the side of the door. Sight was all that 
remained to me, and that clouded by the hue which 
distance gives to the landscape. Speech and motion 
were gone for the moment, and before I recovered 
the use of them, I saw the object of all my romance 
rise slowly from her knees, and with her back still 
towards me vanish into the sacristy. When I could, 
I followed; but Iola had gone, and whither I knew 
not. The agitation of my mind caused a return of 
the fever from which I had but so lately recovered; 
and some time elapsed before I could again leave my 
pallet. The first day that I was able to venture out 
of my cell, I met Laroque in the passage hurrying 
to see me. He had escaped unhurt in the fight, had 
seen me placed in the convent, and, occupied with 
other duties, had not been able until now to seek me 
out. We metas friends meet under such circum- 
stances; nor did we again separate, until he saw me 
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safely embarked on my way home to America. The 
passage to Smyrna was taken in a small vessel, and 
the Suliot still accompanied me. My life has been 
the sport of circumstances, owing every thing to ac- 
cident ; -and again I was to experience a proof of it. 
Windy and boisterous weather obliged us to anchor 
in the little port, at which I had embarked after my 
shipwreck on the coast of Albania. I did not at first 
recognize the place ; and it was not until my attend- 
ant proposed visiting Iola’s residence that I learned 
I was in its neighbourhood. As may be readily 
imagined, he found in me a most willing compa- 
nion. 

We reached the castle. This time several soldiers 
were lounging about the gateway. We passed them, 
and mounting the terrace, the Suliot every where 
obtaining admission, we found ourselves at the prin- 
cipal entrance of the building. A few steps brought 
us to the head of the stairs, and before us was the 
apartment of Iola. The thickly studded door was 
now open, and immediately opposite to it was seated 
the mistress of the mansion. Her head wore the well 
remembered turban, and her face was turned from 
the door. The jewelled hand was not to be mistaken; 
and the foot, in its fairy slipper, was extended on one 
of the ottomans. I advanced to her side before she 
perceived me. She raised her face; the light from 
the high window streamed full upon it, and discover- 
ed the wrinkled, brown and disfigured features of a 
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woman of sixty years of age. ‘Art thou the 
heroine of Suli?” Shall I ever forget my feelings, 
when she replied, ‘‘I am!” 

Romance, shall I disclaim thee? No. Years have 
passed away; but were the same wild career to be 
again run,I would risk the field, and famine, and 
death, and deem myself repaid by the excitement 
which would cheer me in the pursuit of another 
imaginary heroine. 





RECONCILIATION. 


‘* Faster, faster! your horses creep like snails! 
drive for your life!” cried the impatient Morley, as 
the noble animals he so slandered dashed along the 
pebbly turnpike road, while the sparkles flew from 
their iron-shod hoofs like a flight of fire flies. 

The postilion, with voice and whip, put them to 
the top of their speed; and the chaise, in its rapid 
course, left behind it a trail of light, as though its 
wheels had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, enforced a 
more moderate gait, when Morley, as if struck by a 
sudden recollection, turned his head anxiously towards 
his companion, a lovely young woman, who, pale, 
silent and motionless, reclined on his shoulder. 

‘¢ Ellen, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, “‘ I fear this 
will prove too much for your delicate frame.” 

There was no reply. 

Morley leaned his face nearer to hers, and, by the 
moon-beams, saw that her features were fixed, her 
open eyes gazing on vacancy, while the tears which 
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had recently streamed from them, seemed congealed 
upon her bloodless cheeks. 

** God of Heaven!’’ exclaimed Morley, “‘ what means 
this? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you not hear me? 
will you not speak to me—to Morley, your Morley ?”’ 
and he gently pressed her in his arms. 

The name he uttered, like a charm, dissolved the 
spell that bound her. A long drawn sigh, as if strug- 
gling from a breaking heart, escaped her cold, qui- 
vering lips; a fresh fountain of tears burst forth; and 
with an hysteric sob she fell upon the bosom of her 
lover. 

The alarmed, but enraptured Morley, folded her 
in his arms, and bent to kiss away her tears—when, 
with a sudden start, she disengaged herself from his 
embrace, and drawing back, looked wildly and earnest- 
ly in his face. 

** Morley,” she said, in a voice of thrilling tone, ‘“‘do 
you love me?” 

** Dearest, best Ellen,’’ he replied, ‘‘do you, can 
you doubt it?” 

** Do you love me, Morley ?” she repeated with in- 
creased earnestness. 

‘“‘ Truly—devotedly—madly,”’ cried Morley, on his 
knees. ‘‘ By the heaven that is shining over us——”’ 

‘“‘No more oaths—enough of protestations. Are 
you willing, by one action—at this moment, to prove 
that I am truly dear to you, Morley ?” 

T 
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‘“*T am, though it carry with it my destruction !”’ 

‘*T ask not your destruction—I implore you to pre- 
vent mine. Return!” 

Morley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense of 
hearing. — 

* Return!” 

** Return, instantly !”’ 

‘**Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might have 
added, ‘‘in your senses?” but she interrupted him. 

‘*T am serious—I am not mad, Morley; no, nor in- 
constant, nor fickle,” she added, reading the expres- 
sion that was arisingon Morley’scountenance. ‘That 
I love, and in that love am incapable of change, do 
not, Morley, insult me by doubting, even by a look. 
But O, if you love me as you ought, as you have sworn 
you do, as a man of honour, I implore you to take me 
back to my father x 

**To your father!” exclaimed Morley, almost un- 
conscious of what he said. 

“* Ay, to my father, my gray headed, my doting, 
my confiding father: take me to him before his heart 
is broken by the child he loves. I have been with 
him,” she cried in wild agony, ‘‘ even now, as I lay in 
your arms, spell bound in my trance, while the car- 
riage rolled on to my perdition. I could not move—I 
could not speak; but I knew where I was, and whi- 
ther I was hurrying: yet even then was I with my fa- 
ther,” she said, with a voice and look of supernatural 
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solemnity: “ he lay on his death-bed; his eye turned 
upon me—his fixed and glaring eye, it rested on me 
as I lay in your arms; he cursed me, and died! His 
malediction yet rings in my ears—his eye is now upon 
me. Morley, for the love of heaven, ere it is too 
late “ 

‘* Compose yourself, my beloved—my own Ellen.”’ 

** Do you still hesitate,” she cried; ‘ would you still 
soothe my frantic soul with words? Your Ellen! short 
sighted man, your Ellen! What shall bind her to a 
husband who could abandon a father—what power 
may transform the renegade daughter into the faithful 
wife! Morley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, 
do not, do not destroy the being who loves you—who 
asks you to preserve her soul !”’ 

Morley caught her as she sank at his feet; and she 
remained in his arms in a state of insensibility. 

He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about midway up 
the acclivity, when Morley called to the postilion. 

‘Turn your horses’ heads,” he said ; ‘‘ we shall re- 
turn.” 

The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour from 
the alteration in their course, and were proceeding at 
a brisk pace on their return, when Ellen again re- 
vived. 

‘¢ Where am I,—whither am I carried ?’’ she wildly 
exclaimed. 

‘¢ To your father, my beloved,”” whispered Morley. 
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‘“¢ To my father, Morley, to my father !—can it be ?>— 
but no, I will not doubt; you never deceived me—you 
cannot. God bless you, Morley, God bless you, my 
brother, my dear brother,” and with her pure arms 
around his neck she imprinted a sister’s holy kiss upon 
his lips, and, dissolved in delicious tears, sank with 
the confidence of conscious innocence upon his bo- 
som. The ethereal influence of virtue fell like a balm 
upon the tumultuous feelings of the lovers; and never 
in the wildest moment of passion, not even when he 
first heard the avowal of love from his heart’s select- 
ed, had Morley felt so triumphantly happy. 


* * * * * * 


‘¢ Where is he—let me see him—is he alive—is he 
well?” shrieked Ellen, as she rushed into the house 
of her father. 

‘‘For whom do you inquire, madam,” coldly asked 
the female she addressed, the maiden sister of Ellen’s 
father. 

‘¢ Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus. I am 
not what you think me. But my father—my father, is 
he—is he alive,is he well? O beloved aunt, have pity 
on me, I am repentant, I am innocent a 

‘In one word, Ellen, are you not married ?”’ 

“T am not.” 

‘¢ Heaven be praised! follow me—your father is not 





well ——’ 
‘¢ For the love of heaven—before it is too late ;’ 


, 


and 
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the distracted girl rushed into the room and knelt at 
her father’s side. 

“* Father! do not avert your face—father, I am your 
own Ellen. I am restored to youasI left you. By 
the years of love that have passed between us, forgive 
the folly—the offence—the crime of a moment. By 
the memory of my mother “4 

‘¢ Cease” —said the old man, endeavouring, through 
the weakness of age and infirmity, and the workings 
of agonized feelings, to be firm; ‘forbear, and an- 
swer me—is this gentleman your husband ?”’ 

Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stept forward. 
‘‘T am not,” said Morley, ‘blessed with that lady’s 
hand ; she has refused it, unless it is given with your 
sanction; and without that sanction, dearly as I love 
her, and hopeless as I may be of your consent, I will 
never hereafter ask it.” 

‘** Do you pledge your word to this, young man?” 

‘¢ My sacred word, as a man of honour:—I may have 
inherited your hate, but I will never deserve it.” 

‘‘Children, you have subdued me!’’ exclaimed the 
father. ‘‘ Morley, my daughter is yours!” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely believ- 
ing the scene before him to be real. 

‘‘My father!’’ said the weeping Ellen on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, her innocent cheek 
pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, and even 
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Ellen’s favourite dog seemed to thank her father for 
his kindness to his dear mistress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around his 
daughter's waist, and, as he pressed her lover's hand, 
he said, ; 

‘¢ Behold, in all this, the goodness of God: behold 
the blessings that follow the performance of our du- 
ties. Your father, young gentleman, before you saw 
the light, had entailed my hate on his offspring. I 
had nourished this bitter feeling even against you, 
who had never offended me, and whom every one 
else loved. This very day the cherished hostility of 
years had given way before my desire to secure my 
daughter’s happiness. I felt that age was creeping on 
me—and but the morning of this blessed day I had 
resolved, over this holy book, to prove my contrition 
for my sinful harbouring of hatred towards my fellow 
creatures, by uniting you, my children, in marriage. 
The tidings of my daughter’s elopement scattered to 
the winds all my better thoughts, and revived my worst 
in tenfold strength. 1 did not order a pursuit: I did 
more. I felt, at least I thought so, the approach of 
my malady to a region where it would soon prove 
fatal. No time was to be lost: my will was hastily 
drawn out, bequeathing my beggared daughter but 
her father’s curse; it would have been signed this 
night ; for over this book I had taken an oath never 
to forgive her who could abandon her father.” 
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‘‘O my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom the 
horrible images of her trance returned; ‘in pity, my 
dear father e 

‘‘ Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever excellent 


Ellen. Your filial obedience has prolonged your fa- 
ther’s life.”’ 






























THE TEMPLE OF EGINA. 


BY JAMES M’ HENRY. 


Waes at the mellow eve of summer day, 

We watch, o’er western hills, the fading ray, 
Touch’d with the influence of the soften’d scene, 
Beside some murmuring rill or flowery green, 

To fairy realms the fancy takes its flight, 

And lifts the soul to visions of delight ; 

A sweet oblivion to each sense is given, 

We breathe in bliss, and earth is changed to heaven ! 


So warm’d with glories of the classic page, 
The heart delights in Grecia’s golden age, 
When she display’d those matchless powers of mind 
That shed unfading lustre o’er mankind. 

Backward we look on that illustrious time, 

When genius wooed each muse in beauty’s clime, 
In glory’s fields when patriot heroes fought, 

In wisdom’s halls when reverend sages taught, 
When arts triumphant charm’d th’ admiring throng, 
And bards made vocal every grove with song. 
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Come, sober eve, thy magic wand apply, 

And wrap my soul in blissful reverie ; 

O let me visit those bright scenes I love, 

The Delphic fountain and the Attic grove! 

O let me listen to the Pythian strain, 

Or seek for wisdom at Minerva’s fane, 

Or see, in Tempe’s bright and verdant glow, 
The bloom of Eden still preserved below ; 
While the pure loves that bless Arcadian plains, 
Swell in my bosom, and inspire my strains! 


Spirit of serious thought, I know ’tis thou 

That bring’st the past before my vision now! 
Bright in my view a glorious temple stands; 
Raised by the peerless skill of Grecian hands, 
When art and genius, in their youthful prime, 

Put forth their powers t’adorn their native clime. 
Sacred to Jove the beauteous fabric rose, 

Whose awful power th’ obedient thunder knows. 
Hail, holy shrine! pride of Egina’s shore! 

Where come her sons to worship and adore; 

Thy lofty columns art’s perfection show, 

Thy spacious courts with sacred radiance glow, 
Thy altars shine with costly sacrifice, 

And prayers and praise from suppliant hearts arise. 
Sincere the worship and the fervour high, 

Though wrong the mode and false the deity ; 

Yet is it pleasing in th’ indulgent view 

Of Him who knows and loves the heart that’s true. 
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And thou, Arantha, whom the bards declare 
Brightest and noblest of Egina’s fair, 

Thine was the true devotion of a maid, 

By pride and coyness into grief betray’d. 
Evander loved thee, and thy heart return’d 
The faithful flame that in his bosom burn’d; 
But secret still thy fond desires were kept, 
Ev’n when, for pity, at thy feet he wept : 
Proud of thy power, long didst thou mock his pain, 
Exulting in thy beauty’s tyrant reign, 

Till, in despair, he fled thy cruel scorn, 
And left thee, in repentant tears, to mourn. 


Impell’d by the resistless power of love, 

To worship Venus at the shrine of Jove, 

To yonder altar now thou dost repair, 

And rich the sacrifice thou offer’st there: 

To love’s bright goddess warm thy prayers arise, 
And starting tears bedew thy radiant eyes. 


‘“* Forgive, O Venus,” thus thy bosom pray’d, 

‘That to Diana long my vows were paid ; 

Forgive that I suppress’d the flame divine 

Which Cupid kindled in this breast of mine: 

Though, goddess, I denied, I felt thy sway, 

And loved the youth I rashly drove away ! 

O hear me, while with anguish I implore, j 
If yet he lives, thou wilt that youth restore ; 
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Then shall no rites of thine unpaid remain, 
Nor rival power usurp thy place again !” 


She scarce had ceased, when moved the altar’s screen, 
And full in view Evander’s self is seen ; 

Close to his heart the blushing maid is press’d, 

And thus he pours the transports of his breast: 


‘Here, where love’s goddess now my wishes crowns, 
I sought a holy refuge from thy frowns; 

A constant suppliant at her shrine, I bent, 

In prayers that she would teach thee to relent: 

My prayers are heard; I strain thee to my breast; 
Then let us kneel to Hymen, and be blest!” 


She gave assent: the priest of Hymen there 
Perform’d the rites, and blest the enamour’d pair: 
Indulgent smiled the power of love divine, 

And crown’d their joys at bright Egina’s shrine. 











THE GHOST. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


Sometime in the year 1800 or 1801, I am not certain 
which, a man of the name of William Morgan—I don’t 
mean the person whose ‘ abduction’ has made so much 


noise in the world—enlisted on board the United 
States frigate for a three years cruize in the 
Mediterranean. He was an awful looking person, 
six feet four inches high; a long pale visage deeply 
furrowed with wrinkles; sunken eyes far up towards 
his forehead ; black exuberant hair standing on end as 
if he was always frightened at something; a sharp 
chin of a length proportioned to his height; teeth 
white but very irregular; and the colour of his eyes 
what the writers on supernatural affairs call very 
singular and mysterious. Besides this, his voice was 
hollow and sepulchral ; on his right arm were engraved 
certain mysterious devices, surmounted with the let- 
ters E. M.; and his tobacco-box was of iron. His 
every day dress was a canvass hat with a black rib- 
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bon band, a blue jacket, white trowsers, and leather 
shoes. On Sundays he wore a white beaver, which, 
among sailors, bespoke something extraordinary, and 
on rainy days a pea-jacket too short by half'a yard. It 
is worthy of remark that Morgan entered on Friday; 
that the frigate was launched on Friday; that the 
master carpenter who built her was born on Friday ; 
and that the squadron went to sea on Friday. All 
these singular coincidences, combined with his mys- 
terious appearance, caused the sailors to look upon 
Morgan with some little degree of wonder. 

During the voyage to Gibraltar, Morgan’s conduct 
served to increase the impression his appearance had 
made on the crew. He sometimes went without eat- 
ing for several days together, at least no one ever 
saw him eat; and, if he ever slept at all, it was with- 
out shutting his eyes or lying down, for his mess- 
mates, one and all, swore that, wake at what time of 
the night they would, Morgan was seen sitting up- 
right in his hammock, with his eyes glaring wide 
open. When his turn came to take his watch upon 
deck, his conduct was equally strange. He would 
stand stock still in one place, gazing at the stars, or 
the ocean, apparently unconscious of his situation ; 
and when roused by his companions, fall flat on the 
deck in a swoon. When he revived, he would fall to 
preaching the most strange and incomprehensible 
rhapsodies that ever were heard. In their idle hours 
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upon the forecastle, Morgan would tell such stories 
about himself, and his strange escapes by sea and 
land, as caused the sailors’ hair to stand on end, and 
made the jolly fellows look upon him as a person gift- 
ed with the privilege of living for ever. He often 
indeed hinted that he had as many lives as a cat, and 
more than once offered to let himself be hanged for the 
gratification of his messmates. On more than one oc- 
casion, he was found lying on his back in his ham- 
mock, apparently without life, his eyes fixed and 
glowing, his limbs stiff and rigid, his lower jaw sunk 
down, and his pulse motionless, at least so his mess- 
mates swore when they went to call the doctor; though 
when the latter came he always found Morgan as 
well as ever he was in his life, and apparently uncon- 
scious of all that had happened. 

As they proceeded on the voyage, which proved for 
the most part a succession of calms, the sailors, hav- 
ing little else to do, either imagined or invented new 
wonders about Morgan. At one time a little Welsh 
foretop-man swore that as he was going to sit down 
to dinner, his canteen was snatched from under him 
by an invisible hand, and he fell plump on the deck. 
A second had his allowance of grog ‘ abducted’ in a 
mysterious manner, although he was ready to make 
oath he never had his eyes off it for a moment. 
A third had his tobacco-box rifled, though it had never 
been out of his pocket. A fourth had a crooked 
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sixpence, with a hole by which it was suspended from 
his neck by a ribbon, taken away without his ever 
being the wiser for it. 

These things at length reached the ears of captain 
R , who, the next time Morgan got into one 6f his 
trances, had him confined for four and twenty hours; 
and otherwise punished him in various ways on the 
recurrence of any one of these wonderful reports. All 
this produced no effect whatever, either on Morgan or 
the crew, which at length had its wonder stretched to 
the utmost bounds by a singular adventure of our 
hero. 

One day, the squadron being about half way across 
the Atlantic, and the frigate several leagues ahead 
with a fine breeze, there was an alarm of the maga- 
zine being on fire. Morgan was just coming on deck 
with a spoon in his hand, for some purpose or other, 
when hearing the cry of ‘magazine on fire,’ he 
made one springoverboard. The fire was extinguish- 
ed by the daring gallantry of an officer, now living, 
and standing in the first rank of our naval heroes. 
In the confusion and alarm, it was impossible to 
make any efforts to save Morgan ; and it was consider- 
ed a matter of course that he had perished in the 
ocean. Two days after, one of the other vessels of 
the squadron came alongside the frigate, and sent 
a boat on board with Billy Morgan. Twelve hours 
after his leap overboard, he had been found swim- 
ming away gallantly, with the spoon in his hand. 
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When asked why he did not let it go, he replied 
that he kept it to help himself to salt water when he 
was dry. This adventure fixed in the minds of the 
sailors an obstinate opinion, that Morgan was either a 
dead man come to life again, or one that was not very 
easy to be killed. 

After this, Morgan continued his mysterious pranks, 
the sailors talked and wondered, and captain R—— 
punished him, until the squadron were within two or 
three days sail of Gibraltar, admitting the wind con- 
tinued fair as itthen was. Morgan had been punished 
pretty severely that morning for star-gazing and falling 
into a swoon on his watch the night before, and had 
solemnly assured his messmates, that he intended to 
jump overboard and drown himself the first opportu- 
nity. He made his will, dressed himself in his 
best, and settled all his affairs. He also replenished 
his tobacco-box, put his allowance of biscuit in his 
pocket, and filled a small canteen with water, which 
he strung about his neck; saying that perhaps he 
might take it into his head to live a day or two in the 
water, before he finally went to the bottom. 

Between twelve and one the vessel being becalmed, 
the night a clear star-light, and the sentinels pacing 
their rounds; Morgan was distinctly seen to come 
up through the hatchway, walk forward, climb the 
bulwark, and let himself drop into the sea. A mid- 
shipman and two seamen testified to the facts; and 
Morgan being missing the next morning, there was 
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no doubt of his having committed suicide by drown- 
ing himself. This affair occasioned much talk, and 
various were the opinions of the ship’s crew on the 
subject. Some swore it was one Davy Jones who had 
been playing his pranks—others that it was no man 
but a ghost or a devil that had got among them—and 
others were in daily expectation of seeing him come 
on board again, as much alive as ever he was. 

Inthe mean time, the squadron proceeded butslowly, 
being detained several days by calms and head winds, 
most of which were in some way or other laid to Billy 
Morgan by the gallant tars, who fear nothing but 
Fridays and men without heads. His fate however 
gradually ceased to be a subject of discussion, and 
the wonder was quickly passing away, when one 
night, about a week after his jumping overboard, the 
figure of Morgan, all pale and ghastly, his clothes 
hanging wet about him—with eyes more sunken, hair 
more upright, and face more thin and cadaverous than 
ever, was seen by one of his messmates who happen- 
ed to be lying awake, to emerge slowly from the fore- 
part of the ship, approach one of the tables where 
there was a can of water from which it took a hearty 
draught, and disappear in the direction whence it 
came. The sailor told the story next morning, but as 
yet very few believed him. 

The next night the same figure appeared, and was 
seen by a different person from him by whom it was 
first observed. It came from the same quarter again, 
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helped itself to a drink, and disappeared in the same 
direction it had done before. The story of Morgan’s 
ghost, in the course of a day or two, came to the ears of 





captain R » who caused a search to be made in that 
part of the vessel whence the ghost had come ; under 
the impression that the jumping overboard of Morgan 
had been a deception, and that he was now secreted on 
board the ship. The search ended however without 
any discovery. The calms and head winds still con- 
tinued, and not a sailor on board but ascribed them 
to Billy Morgan’s mysterious influence. The ghost 
made its appearance again thé following night after 
the search, when it was seen, by another of Morgan’s 
messmates, to empty his tobacco-box, and seize some 
of the fragments of supper, which had been acciden- 
tally left on a table, with which it again vanished in 
the manner before described. The sailor swore that 
when the ghost made free with his tobacco-box, he 
attempted to lay hold of him, but felt nothing in his 
hand, but something exactly like cold water. 

Captain R—— was excessively provoked at these 
stories, and caused another and still more thorough 
search to be made, but without any discovery. He 
then directed a young midshipman to keep watch be- 
tween decks. That night the ghost again made its 
appearance, and the courageous young officer sallied 
out upon it; but the figure darted away with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and disappeared. The midship- 
man, as directed, immediately informed captain R——, 
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who instituted an immediate search, but with as 
little success as before. By this time there was not a 
sailor on board that was not afraid of his shadow, and 
even the officers began to be infected with a supersti- 
tious dread. At length the squadron arrived at Gib- 
raltar, and came to in the bay of Algesiras, where the 
ships remained some days waiting the arrival of those 
they had come te relieve. About the usual hour that 
night, the ghost of Billy Morgan again appeared to one 
of his messmates, offered him its hand, and saying 
‘¢ Good-bye, Tom,” disappeared as usual. 

It was a fortnight or more before the relief squad- 
ron sailed up the Mediterranean, during which time 
the crews of the ships were permitted to take their 
time to go on shore. On one of these occasions, a 
messmate of Billy Morgan, named Tom Brown, was 
passing through a tolerably dark lane in the suburbs 
of Algesiras, when he heard a well known voice call 
out—‘“‘ Tom, Tom, d n your eyes, don’t you know 
your old messmate?” ‘Tom knew the voice, and look- 
ing round, recognised his old megssmate Morgan’s 
ghost: but he had no inclination to renew the ac- 
quaintance ; he took to his heels, and without looking 
behind him to see if the ghost followed, ran to the 
boat where his companions were waiting, and told the 
story as soon as he could find breath for the purpose. 
This reached the ear of captain R——, who, being 
almost sure of the existence of Morgan, applied to 
the governor of the town, who caused search to be 
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made every where without effect. No one had ever 
seen such a person. That very night the ghost made 
its appearance on board the frigate, and passed its cold 
wet hand over the face of Tom Brown, to whom Mor- 
gan had left his watch and chest of clothes. The poor 
fellow bawled out lustily; but before any pursuit 
could be made, the ghost had disappeared in the for- 
ward part of the ship as usual. After this Billy 
again appeared two or three times alternately to some 
one of his old messmates ; sometimes in the town, at 
others on board the frigate, but always.in the dead of 
night. He seemed desirous to say something par- 
ticular, but could never succeed in getting any of the 
sailors tolisten quietly tothe communication. The last 
time he made his appearance at Algesiras, on board 
the frigate, he was heard, by one of the sailors, to utter, 
in a low hollow whisper, ‘‘ You shall see me at Malta;”’ 
after which he vanished as before. 

Captain R—— was excessively perplexed at these 
strange and unaccountable visitations, and instituted 
every possible inquiry into the circumstances in the 
hope of finding some clue to explain the mystery. 
He again caused the ship to be examined with a view 
to the discovery either of the place where Morgan 
secreted himself, or the means by which he escaped 
from the vessel. He questioned every man on 
board, and threatened the severest punishment, 
should he ever discover that they deceived him in 
their story, or were accomplices in the escape of Mor- 
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gan. He even removed every thing in the forward 
part of the ship, and rendered it impossible for any 
human being to be there without being detected. 
The whole resulted in leaving the affair involved in 
complete mystery, and the squadron proceeded up the 
Mediterranean, to cruize along the African coast, and 
rendezvous at Malta. 

It was some weeks before the frigate came to the 
latter place, and in the mean time, as nothing had 
been seen of the ghost, it was concluded that the 
shade of Billy Morgan was appeased, or rather the 
whole affair had been gradually forgotten. Two nights 
after her arrival, a party of sailors, being ashore at 
La Vallette, accidentally entered a small tavern in 
a remote part of the suburbs, where they commenced 
a frolic, after the manner of those amphibious bipeds. 
Among them was the heir of Billy Morgan, who about 
three or four in the morning went to bed, not quite as 
clear headed as he might have been. He could not 
tell how long he had been asleep, when he was awak- 
ened by a voice whispering in his ear, ‘‘ Tom, Tom, 
wake up!’ Onopening his eyes, he beheld, by the pale 
light of the morning, the ghastly figure of Biily Mor- 
gan leaning over his bed and glaring at him with 
eyes like saucers. Tom cried, ‘‘murder! ghost! 
Billy Morgan!” as loud as he could bawl, until he 
roused the landlord, who came to know what was the 
matter. Tom related the whole affair, and inquired 
if he had seen any thing of the figure he described. 
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Mine host utterly denied having seen or ever heard 
of such a figure as Billy Morgan, and so did all his 
family. The report was again alive on board the 
frigate, that Billy Morgan’s ghost had taken the field 
once more. ‘Heaven and earth!” cried captain 
R——, “is Billy Morgan’s ghost come again? Shall 
I never get rid of this infernal spectre, or whatever 
else it may be?” 

Captain R—— immediately ordered his barge, wait- 
ed on the governor, explained the situation of his 
crew, and begged his assistance in apprehending the 
ghost of Billy Morgan, or Billy himself, as the case 
might be. That night the governor caused the strict- 
est search to be made in every hole and corner of the 
little town of La Vallette; but in vain. No one had 
seen that remarkable being, corporeal or spiritual; 
and the landlord of the house where the spectre ap- 
peared, together with all his family, utterly denied 
any knowledge of such a person or thing. It is little 
to be wondered at, that the search proved ineffectual, 
for that very night Billy took a fancy to appear on 
board the frigate, where he again accosted his old 
friend Tom, to whom he had bequeathed all his 
goods and chattels. But Tom had no mind for a con- 
fidential communication with the ghost, and roared out 
so lustily, as usual, that it glided away and disappeared 
as before, without being intercepted in the confusion 
which followed. 

Captain R—— was in despair; never was man so 
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persecuted by a ghost in this world before. The ship’s 
crew were in a state of terror and dismay, insomuch 
that had an Algerine come across them they might 
peradventure have surrendered at discretion. They 
signed a round robin, drawn up by one of Billy Mor- 
gan’s old messmates, representing to captain R—— 
the propriety of running the ship ashore, and abandon- 
ing her entirely to the ghost, which now appeared 
almost every night, sometimes between decks, at 
others on the end of the bowsprit, and at others cut- 
ting capers on the yards and top-gallant mast. The 
story spread into the town of La Vallette, and nothing 
was talked of but the ghost of Billy Morgan, which 
now began to appear occasionally to the sentinels of 
the fort, one of whom had the courage to fire at it, by 
which he alarmed the whole island and made matters 
ten times worse than ever. 

From Malta the squadron, after making a cruise of 
a few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time. They were obliged to 
perform a long quarantine ; the ships were strictly ex- 
amined by the health officers, and fumigated with 
brimstone, to the great satisfaction of the crew of 
the frigate, who were in great hopes this would 
drive away Billy Morgan’s ghost. These hopes 
were strengthened by their seeing no more of that 
troublesome visitor during the whole time the quaran- 
tine continued. The very next night after the expi- 
ration of the quarantine, Billy again visited his old 
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messmate and heir Tom Brown, lank, lean and drip- 
ping wet as usual, and after giving him a rousing 
shake, whispered, ‘“‘ Hush, Tom; I want to speak to you 
about my watch and chest of clothes.” But Tom had 
no inclination to converse with his old friend, and 
cried out ‘‘ murder” with all his might; when the 
ghost vanished as before, muttering, as Tom swore, 
** You bloody infernal lubber.” 

The re-appearance of the ghost occasioned greater 
consternation than ever among the crew of the good 
ship, and it required all the influence of severe pun- 
ishments to keep them from deserting on every occa- 
sion. Poor Tom Brown, to whom the devoirs of the 
spectre seemed most especially directed, left off swear- 
ing and chewing tobacco, and dwindled to a perfect 
shadow. He became very serious, and spentalmost all 
his leisure time in reading chapters in the bible or sing- 
ing psalms. Captain R—— now ordered a constant 
watch all night between decks, in hopes of detecting 
the intruder ; but all in vain, although there was hardly 
a night passed without Tom waking and crying out that 
the ghost had just paid him a visit. It was however 
thought very singular, and to afford additional proof 
of its being a ghost, that on all these occasions, except 
two, it was invisible to every body but Tom Brown. 

In addition to the vexation arising from this perse- 
vering and diabolical persecution of Billy’s ghost, 
various other strange and unaccountable things hap- 
pened almost every day on board the frigate. To- 
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bacco-boxes were emptied in the most mysterious man- 
ner and in the dead of the night; sailors would some- 
times be missing a whole day, and return again without 
being able to give any account of themselves ; and not 
a few of them were overtaken with liquor, without 
their being ever the wiser for it, for they all swore 
they had not drunk a drop beyond their allowance. 
Sometimes, on going ashore on leave for a limited 
time, the sailors would be decoyed, as they solemnly 
assured the captain, by some unaccountable influence 
into strange out of the way places, where they could 
not find their road back, and where they were found 
by their officers in a state of mysterious stupefaction, 
though not one had tasted a drop of liquor. On these 
occasions, they always saw the ghost of Billy Morgan, 
either flying through the air, or dancing on the tops 
of the steeples, with a fiery tail like acomet. Wonder 
grew upon wonder every day, until the wonder tran- 
scended the bounds of human credulity. 

At length, Tom Brown, the night after receiving 
a visit from Billy Morgan’s ghost, disappeared and 
was never heard of afterwards. As the chest of 
clothes inherited from his deceased messmate was 
found entirely empty, it might have been surmised 
that Tom had deserted, had not a sailor, who was on the 
watch, solemnly declared that he saw the ghost of Billy 
Morgan jump overboard with him in a flame of fire, 
andthat they hissed like a red hot plough-share in the 
water. After this bold feat, the spectre appeared no 
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more. The squadron remained some time at Syracuse, 
and various adventures befell the officers and crews, 
which those remaining alive tell of to this day. How 
Macdonough, then a madcap midshipman, ‘licked’ 
the high ‘constable of the town; how Burroughs 
quizzed the governor; what rows they kicked up at 
masquerades; what a dust they raised among the 
antiquities; and what wonders they whispered in the 
ear of Dionysius. From thence, they again sailed on 
a cruize, and after teaching the bey of Tripoli a new 
way of paying tribute, and laying the foundation of 
that structure of imperishable glory which shall one 
day reach the highest heaven, returned home, after an 
absence of between two and three years. The crew 
of the frigate were paid off and discharged, and it is 
on record, as a wonder, that their three years’ pay last- 
ed some of them nearly three days. But though we 
believe in the ghost of Billy Morgan, we can scarcely 
credit this incredible wonder. Certain it is, that not 
a man of them ever doubted for a moment the reality 
of the spectre, or would have hesitated to make oath 
to having seen it more than once. Even captain 
R—— spoke of it on his return, as one of those strange, 
inscrutable things, which baffle the efforts of human 
ingenuity, and seem to justify the most extraordinary 
relations of past and present times. His understanding 
revolted at the absurdity of great part of the wonders 
ascribed to Billy Morgan’s ghost; but some of ‘the 
facts were so well attested,.that a painful doubt would 
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often pass over his mind, and dispose it to the recep- 
tion of superstitious impressions. 

He remained in this state of mixed scepticism and 
credulity, when, some years after his return from the 
Mediterranean, being on a journey to the westward, 
he had occasion to halt at a log house, on the borders 
of Tennessee, for refreshment. A man came forth to 
receive him, whom he at once recognised as his old 
acquaintance Billy Morgan. ‘‘ Heavens!” thought 
captain R——, “‘ here’s Monsieur Tonson come again!” 
Billy, who had also found out who his guest was, 
when too late to retreat, looked rather sheepish, 
and invited him in with little of the frank hospitality 
characteristic of a genuine backwoodsman. Captain 
R followed him into the house, where he found 
a comely good natured dame, and two or three yellow 
haired boys and girls, all in a fluster at the stran- 
ger. The house had an air of comfort, and the mis- 
tress, by her stirring activity, accompanied with smi- 
ling looks withal, seemed pleased at the rare incident 
of a stranger entering their door. 

Billy Morgan was at first rather shy and awkward. 
But finding captain R treated him with good-hu- 
moured frankness, he, in the course of the evening, 
when the children were gone to bed, and the wife busy 
in milking the cows, took occasion to accost his old 
commander. 

‘¢ Captain, I hope you don’t mean to shoot me for a 
deserter ?”’ . 
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‘¢ By no means,” said the captain, smiling; ‘‘ there 
would be little use in shooting a ghost, or a man with 
as many lives as a cat.” 

Billy Morgan smiled rather a melancholy smile. 
** Ah! captain, you have not forgot the ghost, I see. 
But it is a long time to remember an old score, and I 
hope you'll forgive me.” 

** On one condition I will,” replied captain R——; 
‘ that you tell me honestly how you managed to make 
all my sailors believe they saw you, night after night, 
on board the ship as well as on shore.” 

“They did see me,” replied Billy, in his usual 
sepulchral voice. 

The captain began to be in some doubt whether he 
was talking to Billy Morgan or his ghost. 

** You don’t pretend to say you were really on board 
my vessel all the time ?”’ 

‘*No, not all the time, only at such times as the 
sailors saw me—except previous to our arrival at Gib- 
raltar.”’ 

‘‘ Then their seeing you jump overboard was all a 
deception.” 

‘¢ By no means, sir; I did jump overboard—but then 
I climbed back again directly after.” 

** The deuce you did—explain.”’ 

“*T will, sir, as well asI am able. I was many years 
among the Sandwich islanders, where the vessel in 
which I was a cabin boy was wrecked, a long time ago, 
and I can pass whole hours, I believe days, in the water, 
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without being fatigued, except for want of sleep. I 
have also got some of their other habits, such as a 
great dislike to hard work, and a liking for going 
where I will, and doing just what I please. The dis- 
cipline of a man of war did not suit me at all, and I 
grew tired after a few days. To pass the time, and to 
make fun for myself with the sailors, I told them sto- 
ries of my adventures, and pretended that I could live 
in the water, and had as many livesasacat. Besides 
this, as you know, I played them many other pranks, 
partly for amusement, and partly from a kind of pride 
I felt in making them believe I was half a wizard. The 
punishment you gave me, though I own I deserved 
it, put me out of all patience, and I made up my mind 
to desert the very first opportunity. I had an old ship- 
mate with me, whom I could trust, and we planned the 
whole thing together. I knew if I deserted at Gibral- 
tar, or any of the ports of the Mediterranean, I should 
almost certainly be caught, and shot as an example; 
and for this reason we settled that I should jump over- 
board, return again, and hide myself in a coil of cable 
which was stowed away between decks, close to the 
bows, where it was dark even in the day time. My 
messmate procured a piece of old canyass, with which 
I might cover myself if necessary. To make my 
jumping overboard have a greater effect on the crew, 
and to provide against accidents until the ship arrived 
at Gibraltar, I took care to fill my tobacco-box with 
tobacco, my pockets with biscuits, and to sling a can- 
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teen of water round my neck, as I told them perhaps 
I might take it into my head not to go to the bottom for 
two or three days. I got Tom Brown to write my 
will, intending to leave my watch and chest to my 
messmate, who was to return them to me at Gibraltar; 
the first chance he could get. But Tom played usa 
trick, and put his own name in place of my friend’s. 
Neither he nor I were any great scholars, and the 
trick was not found out till afterwards, when my 
friend was afraid of discovery, if he made any rout 
about the matter.” : 

‘¢ Who was your friend?” asked captain R——. 

*¢ He is still alive, and in the service. I had rather 
not mention his name.” 

‘¢ Very well,” replied captain R——, “ go on.” 

‘¢ That night I jumped overboard. ” 

‘* How did you get back into the ship?’ asked the 
captain hastily. 

‘¢ Why, sir, the forward port-hole, on the starboard 
side, was left open, with a bit of rope fastened to the 
gun, and hanging down so that I could catch it.” 

The captain struck his forehead with the palm of 
his hand, and said to himself, 

‘¢ What a set of blockheads we were!” 

** Not so great as might be expected,” said honest 
Billy Morgan, intending to compliment the captain ; 
but it sounded directly the contrary. 

** As soon as I had jumped overboard I swam to the 
rope, which I held fast, waiting the signal from my 
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friend to climb up and hide myself in the coil of cable. 
In the bustle which followed it was easy enough to do 
this, and nobody saw me but my friend. Here I re- 
mained in my wet clothes, rather uncomfortably as 
you may suppose, until my provision and water were 
expended, and my tobacco-box empty. I calculated 
they would last till we arrived at Gibraltar, when no- 
thing would have been easier for me than to jump out 
of the port-hole and swim ashore. But the plaguy 
head winds and calms, which I dare say you remem- 
ber, delayed the squadron several days longer than I 
expected, and left me without supply. I could have 
gone without biscuit and water, but it was impossible 
to live without the tobacco. My friend had promised to 
come near enough to hear signals of distress some- 
times, but, as he told me afterwards, he was confined 
several days for picking a quarrel with Tom Brown, 
whom he longed to flog for forging the will. 

‘¢T remained in this state until I was nearly starved, 
when, not being able to stand it any longer, I one 
night, when every body between decks seemed fast 
asleep, crept out from my hiding place, where I was 
coiled up in the shape of a cable, and finding a pitcher 
of water, took a hearty drink out of it. This was as 
far as I dared go at that time, so I went back again as 
quietly as possible. But I was too hungry to remain 
quiet, though among the Sandwich islanders I had 
been used to go without eating for days at a time. 
The next night I crept out again, and was lucky 
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enough to get a pretty good supply of provisions, 
which happened to be left by some accident in the 
way. Two or three times I heard search making for 
me, and was very much frightened lest I should be 
found out in my hole.” | 

‘* How was it possible for the blockheads to miss 





you?” asked captain R . 

‘* Why, sir, they did come to the cable tier where I 
was, but I believe they were too much frightened to 
look into it, or could not see me in the dark hole. They 
did not lift the canvass that covered me either of the 
times they came. The night I found the officer on the 
watch, I gave myself up for gone; but as luck would 
have it, my friend was now out of limbo, and always 
took care to examine the coil of cable so carefully, 
that nobody thought of looking into it after him. 
When we arrived at the bay of Algesiras, I took an 
opportunity to frighten Tom Brown a little, by visit- 
ing him in the night and bidding him good-bye, after 
which I slipped quietly out of the port-hole, and swam 
ashore, while my friend pulled up the rope and shut 
the port after me.” 

‘*But how did you manage to escape from the 
search made by the police at Algesiras?”’ 

**O, sir! I was on board the frigate all the time, in 
my old hiding place.” 

‘¢ And when the ship was searched directly after?” 
‘¢T was ashore at that time.” 
‘¢ And how did you manage at Malta?” 
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‘¢ The landlord was my sworn brother, and wouldn't 
have blabbed for a thousand pounds.” 

‘“¢ And the capers on the yard-arm and top-gallant, 
the visits paid- to Tom Brown at Syracuse, and the 
wonderful stories told by the sailors of being robbed 
of their tobacco, getting tipsy upon nothing, and being 
led astray by nobody? What do*you say to all this, 
Mr. Ghost?”’ said the captain, smiling. 

‘‘T never paid but two visits to the ship, -so far as I 
remember, sir, after she left Malta. One was the 
night I wanted to talk with Tom Brown, the other 
when he disappeared the night afterwards The rest 
of the stories were all owing to the jokes of some of 
the sailors, and the fears of the others.” 

‘¢ But are you sure you did not jump into the sea 
with Tom Brown, in a flame of fire?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, as Iam an honest man. Tom got away 
without any help of mine, and without my ever know- 
ing how, until a long time afterwards, when I acci- 
dentally met him at Liverpool.” 

“Well?” 

‘¢ He was not to be convinced I was living, but ran 
away as hard as he could, and to this day believes in 
ghostsas much as he does if his being alive himself.” 

‘¢ So far all is clear enough,” said captain R——; 
‘‘ but what could possibly induce you to put yourself 
in the way of being caught after escaping, by visiting 
the ship and letting yourself be seen ?’’ 

‘‘T wanted to see Tom Brown, sir.”’ 

Vv 
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‘* Why so?” 
‘*] wanted to get back- my watch and clothes from 


him.” 
*©O! Isee it now. But had you no other object ?” 

*¢ Why, I'll tell you, sir; besides that, I had a sort of 
foolish pride, all my life, in frightening people, and 
making them wonder at me, by telling tough stories, 
or doing strange things. I hav’n’t got over it to this 
day, and have been well beaten two or three times, 
besides being put in gaol, for playing the ghost here- 
abouts, with the country people, at court time. Iconfess 
too, sir, that I have once or twice frightened my wife 
almost into fits, by way of a frolic; and for all the 
trouble it has brought upon me, I believe in my soul 
I shall play the ghost, till I give up the ghost at last. 
Besides this, the truth is, sir, I had a little spite at you 
for having put me in the bilboes for some of these 
pranks, as I deserved, and had no objection to pay you 
off, by breeding trouble in the ship.” 

‘Truly, you succeeded wonderfully ; but what be- 
came of you afterwards ?” 

‘“‘ Why, sir, after Tom Brown deserted, and, to 
quiet his conscience, left my watch and clothes to my 
friend, I had no motive fot playing the ghost any more. 
I shipped in an American merchantman for Smyrna— 
from thence I went to Gibraltar—and after voyaging 
a year or two, and saving a few hundred dollars, came 
to Boston at last. I did not dare to stay along shore, 
for fear of being known by some of the officers of the 
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squadron, so I took my money and my bundle and went 
into the back country. I am a little of every thing, 
a jack of all trades, and turned farmer, as sea captains 
often do when they are tired of ploughinfMthe ocean. I 
get on pretty well now, and hope you wont have me 
shot by a court martial.” 

‘* No,” replied captain R——, “ I am out of the navy 
now. I have turned farmer too, and you are quite 
safe.” ° 

**T hope you prosper well, sir?’’ 

*¢ Not quite as well as you, Billy—I have come into 
the backwoods to see if I can do better.” 

** Only serve under me,”’ said Billy, ‘‘ and I will re- 
pay all your good offices.” . 

‘¢ What, the floggings et cetera?”’ 

‘¢ By God’s help, sir, I may,” said Billy. ‘Try me, 
sir.” 

*¢ No—I am going on a little further.” 

‘You may go further, and fare worse, sir.” 

‘Perhaps so—but I believe it is bedtime—and so 
good night, Mr. Ghost.” 

The captain retired, and was so full of the adven- 
tures of Billy Mérgan he could not sleep, though he 
had ridden forty miles that day 6n horseback. It 
might be about two hours before day-light, when he 
thought he heard a sort of-low whispering under his 
window, which was on the ground-floor, and all at 
once the loneliness of his situation came across his 
mind. If ever there was a man that looked suspi- 
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cious, it was Billy Morgan; and if ever there was a 
spot where a traveller might be despatched with im- 
punity, it wag this lonely retreat in the almost pathless 
forest. T ught also came across-him, that he had 
told Billy that he Was come with a view to the pur- 
chase .of land; of course he must have money. At 
all events no man could set out on a journey of some 
thousands of miles, without a few hundred dollars to 
“bear his expenses. Captain’R was a man of great 
resolution ; but there are times and situations in which 
the apprehension of danger is ten thousand times more 
appalling than the reality. Indeed we are persuaded, 
from our own experience, that imagination makes 
mére cowards than all other causes put together. The 
captain tried to reason and then to bully these appre- 
hensions into silence. But the whisperings continued, 
and at length he could distinguish the low hollow 
voice of Billy Morgan, saying, | 

‘¢ Hush—you'll wake the captain.” 

‘¢ Shall I shoot him now?” replied some one in the 
same suppressed tone. . 

‘“* No,” replied Billy, ‘‘ you can’t see him quite plain 
enough yet. You may miss him.” — 

“ Well, if I do, you can try him afterwards.” 

‘¢ He’ll run away.” 

“Tl be d dif I do,” thought captain R . 
cautiously raising himself up in bed, and peeping out 
at the window, which was just at his bed side. There 
was no moon, and the whole expanse of the heavens 
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was veiled by light fleecy clouds, which entirely hid 
the stars, and caused an indistinct obscurity, through 
which objects could be perceived in the outline, but 
not in their distinct features. Crouching in a large 
plane tree, whose hollow trunk would have accommo- 
dated a troop of robbers, he distinguished two figures, 
cowering and stooping as if to see some object in the 
distance. 

‘‘ There! there he is!” whispered one, “ fire!” 

The captain sunk down on his bed, as he could dis- 
tinguish one of the fellows raising his rifle. 

‘¢ D—n it,” said Billy, in his low deep tones, “ he’s 
dodged us this time. Look out again, and the very 
first glimpse you get of his eyes, fire away.” 

Captain R rose, dressed as briefly as possible, 
and arming himself with a pair of pistols he had 
brought with him, seated himself near the only door 
of his room, in a situation where he could not be seen 
without, calmly awaiting the result. The more the 
appearance of danger assumed the port of reality, the 
more his courage rose to meet it. He had not sat 
thus for five minutes, when he heard the two rifles 
fired in quick succession. A moment after the voice 
of Billy Morgan was distinguished. 

“ By , we’ve done for the gentleman.” 

‘¢ Not quite,” thought captain R , cocking his 
pistol, and expecting a visit every moment. 

‘¢ | saw him drop,” cried Billy’s companion. 

‘“‘ He has run away,” answered Billy. 
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‘You lie, you scoundrel,” muttered captain R——, 
in a violent passion, and sallying forth, as he exclaimed, 
*¢ T'll show you whether I’ve run away.” 

He advanced boldly towards the two villains, who 
were now groping ahout among the neighbouring 
bushes. At last one of them cried out— 

‘‘Q! here’s the gentleman, as dead as Julius Cesar. 
He'll never tell who did it I reckon.” 

‘* He’s as fat as butter,” said Billy. 

‘Tt is not me, after all,” thought captain . 
‘‘that they intended to murder. Some poor unfortunate 
fat gentleman, who has lost his way in these woods.” 

‘** Rascals!” cried he, rushing forwards, ‘‘ whom 
have you been murdering here ?”’ 

‘¢ Only a bear, sir,”’ cried the ghost of Billy Morgan, 
‘*he’s been robbing my pig-pen for some time past; 
but I think I’ve paid off all old scores now.” 

Captain R returned very quietly to his room, 
went to bed, and slept like a top, till the broad sun 
shone over the summits of the trees into his face, as 
he lay under the window. He breakfasted sumptu- 
ously upon a steak of the fat gentleman, and set out 
gallantly for the prairies of St. Louis. 

‘* Good-bye, captain,” said Billy, leering, and length- 
ening his face toa supernatural degree. ‘ I hope you 
wont be fright I mean murdered, on your way.” 

‘* Good-bye, Billy,’’ replied captain R——, a little 
nettled at this joke, ‘‘ I hope you will not get into the 

state prison for playing the ghost.” 
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‘*T’ll take care of that, sir; I’ve been in the state 
prison three years already, and you wont catch me 
there again, I warrant you.” 

*¢ What do you mean, Billy?” 

‘¢] mean, that there is little or no odds between a 
a state ship and a state prison,” said Billy, with a face 
longer than ever, and a most expressive shrug. 

Captain R proceeded on his way, reflecting on 
the singular story of Billy Morgan, whose pranks on 
board the frigate had convinced some hundreds of 
men of the existence of ghosts, and thrown the gloom 
of superstitious horror over the remainder of their 
existence. ‘Nota sailor,’ thought he, “‘ out of more 
than five hundred, with the exception of a single one, 
but will go to his grave in the full belief in the appear- 
ance of Billy Morgan’s ghost. What an unlucky 
rencounter this of mine ; it has spoiled one of the best 
authenticated ghost stories of the age.”’ 














FIRST OF MAY. 


THERE is music on the breeze, 
From a thousand tiny throats ; 
And amid the blossom’d trees, 
The wild birds pour their notes ; 
The rivers flow along, 
With a murmur like a song ; 
But alas! I am sad, I am sad. 


There’s perfume on the air, 
From the early budding flowers ; 
Bright, beautiful, and fair, 
They gem the woodland bowers, 
Of every hue and dye, 
To tempt the vagrant eye ; 
But alas! I am sad, I am sad. 


‘Tis the sunny first of May, 

She is tripping on the earth, 
To the wild bird’s joyous lay ; 
Fresh flowerets hail her birth, 
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And with fragrant kisses greet 
The coming of her feet ; 
But alas! I am sad, I am sad. 


For the birds and perfumed flowers, 
And the waters glancing bright, 
But remind me of those hours 
Of exquisite delight— 
That lang syne first of May 
With its glorious array, 
When ah! I was glad, I was glad. . 


The friends my spirit loved, 
Were wandering by my side ; 
Whilst through the woods we roved, 
Or. watch’d the waters glide 
In white and glittering foam, 
To their far off ocean home; 
And ah! I was glad, I was glad. 


But time hath all things changed, 
Those blessings all have flown; 
The absent and estranged 
Have left my heart alone ; 
Then how can I be gay 
: On this merry first of May ? 
Ah no! I am sad, I am sad. 














THE PARTING. 


BY FREDERIC MELLEN. 


She pass’d, and yet I still gazed on and wept. 
Wa ter. 


WEL! be it so!—and part! 
I would not even look upon thy brow, 
Though for the last sad time ;—my heart 
Is cold and wither’d now. 


Yet still I gaze at thee ; 
Like one whose vision resteth on his home, 

As the dark ship speeds o’er the troubled sea, 
Breasting the surge’s foam. 


And as in slumber, oft, 
Glimpses of that bright clime his heart expand ; 
And low sweet tones, as angel music soft, 
Whisper of ‘ father land ;’ 
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So in my lonely hours, 
Like to the sea-boy’s dream, thy voice shall send 

Its low sweet music there, and, wreath’d in flowers, 
Thy spirit o’ér me bend. 


And in the summer’s eve, 
When winds and waves are gather’d to their sleep; 
And the'cold evening mist begins to weave 
Its shrouds upon the deep; 


Beneath the star’s pale light; 
When the dull eye is slumb’ring, and the moan 

Of the deep shadow’d woods, far through the night, 
Breaks on the ear alone, . 


I'll come to thee; and tell 
Of long past days, life’s earliest, happiest timé, 
When ling’ring on our path we heard the swell 
Of the deep surge’s chime; 


And look’d into the sky, 
And saw the clouds float through the starlight clear, 
And felt within our hearts, we know not why, 
A withering, nameless fear. . 
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The cloud is o’er us now! 
That nameless dread too truly wrought its spell ; 
It breath’d to us long, tearful hours of wo, 
To happiness—a knell. 


THE END. 
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